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Tue Constitution of the United States, if we consider the completion of 
its wisdom, the sufficiency of each of its parts to the object of the whole, the pre- 
cision with which the entire instrument explains and gives direction to such 
of its sections as by themselves might admit of construction adverse to its spirit 
and injurious to the general interest, may be considered, rather than as the 
result of human wisdom, as an emanation from that Providence, which 
more than on one occasion, has manifested itself in the promotion of our na- 
tional welfare, and in preserving human liberty, as exemplified in our insti- 
tutions, from the dangers that have from time to time threatened them. It 
is to be remarked, that whenever great political dangers have menaced the 
country, or calamities overtaken the general welfare, they have arisen sim- 
ply through violation, actual or attempted, of the spirit of the great docu- 
ment which forms the bond of our glorious Union. A recurrence to its true 
meaning, and a faithful acquiescence in its behests, have ever been found to 
be the panacea for political ills. In the lapse of time, by means of the ope- 
ration of federal patronage, and the exercise of authority through its local 
officers in all the states, the actual relation of the states to the federal gov- 
ernment seems in some degree to be lost sight of, and the whole come to 
be looked upon more as a consolidated government, than as a number of 
free and independent states exercising through delegates certain powers that 
affect the general welfare only. ‘lhe patronage which that delegation con- 
trols through the powers it exercises in the discharge of its duties in behalf 
of the joint states, has been mainly instrumental in promoting national affini- 
ties and associations, or creating large interests that look to the subordinate 
federal delegation, acting under limited authority, directly, rather than to the 
local sovereignties that conferred that authority, In a less degree this pat- 
ronage has produced effects similar to those of the policy by which the gov- 
ernment of France is consolidated or centralized. As that of the Empire was 
one of military despotism, so has that of the July revolution been based on 
executive patronage ; all the revenues of the country flow into the hands of 
the central government, and descend corrupt and corrupting through all 
the channels of official dependence, from the ministers of state to the most 
insignificant municipal office. This power of patronage in France holds 
nearly all the limited number qualified as electors in pecuniary dependence 
on the throne, and the provisions of the constitution of July are no barrier 
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to the encroachments of the crown upon the rights of the people. Fortu- 
nately, in the United States, universal suffrage preserves the general inter- 
ests from the corrupting iufluence of federal patronage, It has not, how- 
ever, protected the constitution from violent attempts to pervert its meaning, 
and by latitudinarian construction to enhance its powers, and encroach upon 
the rights of those states which assented to its consummation only after long 
and careful consideration had resulted in the conviction that the individual 
interests of the joint partners were thoroughly protected from federal usurpa- 
tion. As in the popular mind, the origin of the constitution, and the cir- 
cumstances which attended it, have become dimmed, the constant ef- 
forts of a great party have served to impress upon it an idea of federal su- 
premacy, and therefore to weaken the sacred moral obligations, which a 
solemn existing compact imposes upon all the members towards each other. 
The democratic party, embracing the great body of the people, have ever 
clung to a strict construction of ‘the constitution, and in their steady adhe- 
rence to the principles it inculcates, have ever found means to withstand, 
and ultimately defeat the injurious encroachments upon popular and sectional 
rights, which the federal party and political leaders have sought to carry out 
by loose construction of the plainest provisions of that instrument. When- 
ever deviations from the spirit of that document have once been effected, 
those precedents have been set up as authority for new encroachments, thus 
giving evidence of the force of implication and the urgent necessity for 
sleepless vigilance in guarding the constitution against the authority of fore- 
gone and vicious legislation. As an incidental illustration of our mean- 
ing, we may allude to the fact, that out of the power “ to coin money and 
regulate its value,” has been extracted the supposed authority to charter a 
company of bankers, and confer on them the power of issuing paper money 
as a national currency. In the authority “to regulate commerce,” it was 
pretended existed the right to restrict one branch ‘by prohibitory duties, and 
tocherish another by direct bounties. Acquiescence in this infringement of the 
spirit of the bond of union led to the supposed authority to collect mone y 
into the national treasury, and distribute it among the states; and still again 
the federal power to raise money for indefinite expenditure on objects of in- 
ternal improvement, is contended for. It is the duty of all constantly to look 
to that instrument, rather than to statutory laws, and promptly to denounce 
those encroachments upon its spirit, which are apt to be effected through 
peculiar and facilitating circumstances. These claims, with others of vast 
import, extensive and unlimited, would, if unresisted by the people, soon 
merge the sovereignty of the states in a central government, under the sway 
of which sectional, local and individual interests would be sacrificed to execu- 
tive power. 

The patronage of the federal government, comprising, as it does, some 
thirty-five thousand places at its disposal in the post-office and customs de- 
partment, in addition to the cabinet officers with their clerks and depen- 
dants, the army and navy, the diplomatic and consular corps, the registers, 
receivers, surveyors, and other officers connected with the public land sys- 
tem and territorial governments ; the Indian agencies, and jobbers, and con- 
tractors under an expenditure of, in usual years, $30,000,000, and near 
$70,000,000 for this and perhaps the next year, forms the glittering prize 
of honors and emoluments which is the reward of a successful party in the 
presidential contest; and this prize is swollen in magnitude and value 
through the state patronage that falls into its hands, as the result of those 
local triumphs through which the grand victory is attained. Probably not 
short of one hundred thousand places, the duties of which are local, and 
scattered throughout every township and village of the Union, are at the dis- 
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posal of the successful party, interesting directly at least three hundred thou- 
sand individuals. Under the pernicious system which has obtained of mak- 
ing these places the reward of the most active and successful partizan for fa- 
vors to be rendered, each office becomes the rallying point for partizan ef- 
forts and influence in support of the party; and whatsoever may be the actual 
number of places to become the prize of the victors, it must be at least tri- 
pled to represent the number of competitors for their enjoyment. Year by 
year, as the Union swells in magnitude, and the people multiply in numbers, 
the patronage that surrounds the federal executive becomes more important, 
and the strife increases in proportion to the value of the prize and the num- 
ber of competitors. The tendency of this state of things is evidently to 
seek, in latitudinarian construction of the constitution, the means of diverting 
patronage into particular channels, to swell its volume, and stimulate a greater 
number through hope of personal advantage, into active partnership, as 
well as to encroach upon the pledges of the constitution, in order to check 
the growth of supposed adverse interests. Fortunately, thus far, the great 
leading topics of party differences have not been entirely sectional in their 
character, but have had equally advocates and opponents in all parts of the 
Union. As, however, the disposition developes itself to assail more rudely the 
guarantees of the constitution, and to usurp for the federal government the 
rights of interfering indirectly with the concerns of the individual states, the 
strife becomes more dangerous, and the duty of all more imperative to in- 
vestigate and vigorously to adhere to that instrument, which hitherto has 
been found equal to our greatest emergencies. 

In 1782 thirteen slaveholding states, independent of each other, of vari- 
ously constituted governments, inhabiting different climates, and possessed 
of diversified resources, met to form a bond of common union. They were 
united in opposition to the imperial government which had sought to en- 
force its control over them, and that necessity of resisting a common enemy 
compressed them into a harmony which they might otherwise have not suc- 
ceeded in attaining. To arrive at it in a manner to protect their several 
interests, the spirit of compromise was invoked, and in no instance in a 
greater degree than that which appertained to the cession of the public lands, 
and the provisions for the admission of future new states into the Union. The 
position of Vermont, which had forced itself into being between the states 
of New-York and New-Hampshire, occupied very much the position in 
regard to the confederation that Texas did in relation tothe Union. It held 
possession of lands claimed by New-Hampshire on one side and New-York 
on the other, and exercised independent sovereignty in defiance of both 
states and the advice of congress; and her attempts to be admitted to the 
Union not being immediately successful, she “‘ coquetted’’ with Great Britain 
through her rulers, as did Texas more recently. Lord G. Germaine was the 
agent in her case, as was Capt. Elliot in that of the southern state. Her 

“coquetry” was carried so far, however, that a roval charter for the state 
and a royal commission for the governor were sent out from England. Con- 
gress, however, promptly sent an officer to arrest the Vermont “ rulers,” 
Luke Knowlton and Seth Wells, known to be in correspondence with Lord 
Germaine, and it turned out that this “‘ coquetry” was the result of advices 
from congress that “ affairs were unfavorable to them,” and they had “ det- 
ter look out for themselves.’’ They were doing so when arrested by the 
officers of Congress. The Texan rulers, under the same circumstances, 
were arrested by public opinion. Vermont then, by paying New-York $30,- - 
900 for its claims and compromising with New- H ampshire, got matters in a 
better train, and congress, in forming the clause for admittin; g new states 
into the Union, was compelled to adapt it to her peculiar case, as thus Mr, 


Gouverneur Morris proposed the following: 
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“‘ New states may be admitted by the legislature into the Union; but no new states 
shall be erected within the limits of any of the present states, without the consent of the 
legislature of such state, as well as of the Central Legislature,” 


Mr. Martin immediately objected that under this provision Vermont would 
be subjected to New-York, which claimed as its “‘ limits” the land occupied 
by Vermont, although the first part of the clause was framed expressly to 
cover the case of Vermont, which was that of an independent state seeking 
admission into the Union. On motion of Mr. Morris the word “ limits’ was 
changed to “ jurisdiction,” because, although New-York claimed part of Ver- 
mont as its “ limits,” it had established no “ jurisdiction’’ there, and Ver- 
mont was admitted to the Union as a slave state, being the first. Since then six- 
teen states have been admitted on equal terms with the old thirteen and on 
the same principles, viz: a joint interest in all that concerns general welfare, 
and equal rights in all that pertains to general interest. It has been the 
case, however, that from the moment w hen that union was formed down to 
the present moment, a jealousy of new states and a desire to check the na- 
tional growth has been manifest with certain parties. ‘The great principle 
of emigration and territorial expansion is the welfare of individuals compo- 
sing the body of the people, and the improvement of the condition of the poor, 
while that which governs political leaders seems to be the aggrandizement 
of the few through the success of sectional parties endangered by interests 
that spring up in new states. This feeling betrayed itself in the debate 
on the clause for the admission of new states, as follows : 


“ Mr. Madison insisted that the western states neither would nor ought to submit to a 
union which degraded them from an equal rank with the other states. Cor. Masox.—If 
it were possible by just meaus Y prevent emigrations to the western country, it might be 
good policy, But the people will go, as they find it for their interest, and the best policy is 
to treat them with that equality which will make them friends, not enemies. Mr. Gov- 
veRNEUR Morris did not mean to discourage the growth of the western country. He 
knew that to be impossible. He did not wish, however, to throw the power into their 


hands.” 


How the policy of preventing western emigration could, in a national 
point of view, be “ good,”’ it is difficult to understand. Under the supposition 
that the western lands were to remain a desert forever, and the mighty Mis- 
sissippi a barren waste of waters, the Atlantic states might have become 
more speedily settled, and real estate holders and land companies more speed- 
ily wealthy. But the land which is the birth-rightof freemen could not 
be kept from their possession on the banks of the Mississippi, the Missouri, 
the Sabine, the Rio Grande, the San Francisco, or the Columbia, any more 
than on those of the Hudson ; and the policy was recognized of throwing 
open the whole western territory to emigration, and admitting new states as 
they arose on the same footing as the old. After the formation of the Union 
almost the whole body of the people seemed to get in motion for the west, 
and the valley of the Mississippi speedily swarined with settlers. Spain, 
however, held the Mississippi river on both banks three hundred miles from 
its mouth, and refused to the western states an outlet for their produce 
through New-Orleans to the markets of the world. Immense dissatisfaction 
sprang up on this subject. The western men languished for ten years under 
the most intolerable commercial oppression in having their only passage to 
market, the great Mississippi, stopped by Spanish troops and custom houses. 
Spain persisted i in withholding all riy shts and privileges in that navigation 
from citizens of the United States. ‘There were various grounds of policy 
for this refusal; but probably that which predominated was a secret hope that 
the western inhabitants, weary of these obstacles to their commerce, and dis- 
satisfied with the national government for not removing them, might sooner 
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or later dissever themselves from the Union and form a separate republic, 
which would easily fall under the control of Spain. The same secret hope 
was entertained by the north-eastern “no territory” party; and the delays of 
the Federal Government in not bringing the matter to a close, added to the 
satisfaction of that party when the growing impatience of the west was ob- 
served to result from its tardiness, Indignation ran high when it was ru- 
mored that Mr. Jay had proposed to the court of Spain to waive the right of 
the western people to the free navigation of the river for twenty years, if 
Spain would concede the right at the end of that time. It was then that 
the leading men of the west ‘‘ coquetted” with the Spanish Government, and 
Thomas Powers, an intriguing Englishman in the employ of Spain, 

succeeded in arranging with Judge Sebastian and others to meet the Spanish 
commissioners, and arrange for a dismemberment of the Union and the for- 
mation of a Spanish government. Affairs changed, however, and the con- 
spiracy did not succeed. The hope that another nation would spring up on 
the western slopes of the Alleghanies was as futile as that recently expressed 
by Daniel Webster, Esq., at Boston, that a new nation would spring up on 
the western slopes of the Rocky Mountains. The Union was never in 
greater danger than at that moment. The ridge of the Alleghanies formed 
a barrier, then uncut by railroads and canals, which hemmed in the agricul- 

ture of the west, and barred it from the markets of the world. The great 
natural outlet, the Mississippi, drained every portion of the mighty valley, 
and should roll forward with its rich freight to the bosom of the ocean, and be 
the means of connecting the prolific west with the commercial world, instead 
of which, it was barred and dammed up by the Spanish custom-houses. The 
wily Spaniard offered free passage to western produce if the states west of 
the mountains would separate from the Union, otherwise they barred the pas- 
sage except to the goods of those “‘ leaders” who “coquetted”’ with the Spanish 
Government in the furthering of its designs. It is utterly impossible that 
the country watered by the Mississippi should be occupied by different na- 
tions, unless under a system of the most perfect free trade. The wars in 
Europe produced changes in the colonies of the leading governments, and 
Louisiana passing from Spain to France, and from her hands’ into those of 
he United States, became a territory of the Union, and gave value to the 
whole western country. Its trade has increased as much as indicated in the 
following items : 


EXPORTS TO NEW-ORLEANS FROM WESTERN STATES. 


Flour Beef & Pork Tobacco Cotton Sugar Total valu 
bbls. bbls. bhds. bales. bhds. 
18022... BRO issscs S600... ,. R000: «> BARN SLc LS 4,000.... $2,821,350 
1647... 1,617 6756.0-.-, $66,990. ..20 59,558 ....2- TRA SOS Vecmci 83,016.....90,033,256 


The number of vessels arrived at New-Orleans in 1802, was 107 Ameri- 
can and 97 Spanish. ‘These have increased to 655 American, and 266 fo- 
reign. The number of flat-boats down the river, was 500; and in 1847, 
2792 exclusive of the steam-boats—of these more than one-third are from 
Ohio. The possession of Louisiana was soon followed by the necessity of 
possessing Florida also, in accordance with the views of Jefferson, express- 
ed in 1786: 


“ Our confederacy must be received as the hive from which all America, north and 
exnth, is to be peopled. We should take care, too, not to think it for the interest of that 

great continent, to press too soon upon the Spaniards. Those countries cannot be in better 
hands. My fear is, that they are too feeble to hold them until our population can be suf- 
ficientiy advanced to gain it from them piece by piece. The navigation of the Mississippi 
we must have soon. This is all we are as yet ready to receive.” 
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How perfect was the forecast that produced such views in 1786. His 
fears in relation to the weakness of Spain were just, and it was only a fortu- 
nate combination of circumstances that rescued Louisiana from France, af- 
ter the all-powerful Emperor had his grasp upon it. The feebleness of Spain, 


and the outrageous conduct of Great Britain, in violating the neutrality of 


Spain by invading the United States from Florida, and inciting the Creek 
war by her emissaries, hastened the occupation of Florida, and finally the 
treaty of 1819, by which Spain ceded the territory. In this treaty, how- 
ever, that selfish anti-n: tional jealousy of western growth ente tained by 


New-Eng!and from the earliest times, influenced the first dismemberment of 


territory that belonged of right to the Union. The Boston Sentinel of No- 
vember 12, 1803, the organ of that party, and conducted by one who after- 
ward was a member of the Hartford Convention, remarked : 


“The politicians of the north-eastern states were anxious to give such a shape to the 
Union, as would secure the dominion over it to its eastern section.” 


This was the leading motive which has allowed no opportunity to escape 
of retarding western growth and pr osperity.* The same policy induced 
New-Engl: ind to advocate, in 1814, the cession of the nz wigation of the Mis- 
sissippi river to Great Britain, and virtually all beyond. The same influ- 
ence induced Mr. Adams, voluntarily and without eq uivalent, to surrender, 
by the treaty of 1819, the tract five hundred miles in breadt h, between the 
Sabine and the Rio del Norte, a country three times as large as the Floridas, 


for which he stipulated to pay $5,000,000. That the dismemberment of 


Louisiana was a treacherous surrender of national rights in accordance with 
the “no territory” policy of the federal party, has been well established, and 
the venerable and incorruptible Jackson, in a letter of October, 1844, al- 
most the last that he wrote, recorded his detestation of that act in words as 
follows : 


“T may be blamed for spelling Mr. Erving’s name wrong; but Itrust I shall never de- 
serve the shame of mistaking the path of duty, where my country’s rights are involved. I be- 
lieve from the disclosures made to me of the transactions of 1819, that Mr. Adams sur- 
rendered the interests of the United States when ite took the Sabine river as the boundary 
between us and Spain, when he might have gone to the Colorado, if not to the Rio del 
Norte. Such was the natural inference from the facts stated by Mr. Erving; and there is 
nothing in the account now given of the negotiation to alter this impression. The address, 
ou the contrary, does not at all relieve Mr. Adams. It proves that he was then, as now, 


an alien to the true interests of his country; but he had not then, as now, the pretext of 


co-operation with Great Britain, in her peaceful endeavors to extinguish slavery through- 
out the world.” 


The territory so surrendered was speedily settled by Americans, and the 
succeeding difficulties flowed nz iturally from the act of Mr. Adams. Mr. 
Monroe, yielding to the prejudices of the East, reluctantly assented to the 
treaty, assured that the territory would come back as soon as our ‘ popula- 


*The result of the annexation of Louisiana, to which Massachusetts made such fierce re 


sistance, and threatened secession from the Union. on the ground that it was the means of 


extending slavery, was the erection of slave states, and the sales of large quantities of lands 
to those planters who went thither to locate their slaves, These sales enhanced the federal 


revenues, and, as we cannot discover in the avidity with which al! the states received their 
share of the instalments on the division of the surplus so produced, any indications of that 
aversion to a practical extension of slavery which was so evident against the theory, we 
may infer that it is not so deep rooted as to c lash with interest, In 1841, under the law to dis 
tribute the land revenues, all the states took their shares, although it was the actual money 
paid by planters to extend slavery, except Ne w York, and we believe Virginia and New 
Hampshire,) refused her share, $84,000, on the ground that it wasan unconstitutional use of fe- 


deral revenues. The other st ate s had no scruples whatever when their coffers closed over th 
money, neither in relation to the abuse of federal power in making the distribution, nor in re 
spect to its having been the proceeds of an extension of slavery, 
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tion was sufficiently advanced to gain it.’” Meantime, Mr. Jefferson’s fear 
proved true—Spain was “ too feeble” long ‘to hold” the territory, and 
Mexican independence put the territory into a new shape, and has entailed 
the present war, which never would have happened, had Mr. Adams been 
true to the interest of his country, and held fast to a territory, on the thresh- 
hold of which our hardy pioneers were already treading. This chimera of a 
** separate nation” on this continent, dreamed of already in the confedera- 
tion, in respect to land west of the Alleghanies, and re-echoed by Daniel 
Webster, Esq. in 1845, in respect to land west of the Rocky mountains, 
seems ever to have danced like an ignis fatuus before federal politicians, 
and led them on from blunder to blunder, while the nation’s fl: ag has pressed 
forward from the Ohio and the Monongahela to the Rio Grande, the Co- 
lumbia and the San Francisco. 

The war, which the insane folly of the Spaniards has forced upon us, after 
fifty years of threatening, and surrendering of territory reluctantly as we have 
pressed upon their front, has the disadvantage of acquiring territory to fast, 
“before our population is sufficiently advanced to gain it from them piece 
by piece.” That was a wise policy ascribed in the early stages of the war 
to Almonte and his party, who, learning more from the experience of the past 
than our own politicians have done, saw in the last fifty years of peace, the 
steady and resistless approach of the American people. They saw territory 
after territory, no matter by whoin owned, or by what people inhabited, swal- 
lowed up in the great Union, the march of which was not perceptibly stay- 
ed, even when Louisiana and its French citizens became an American re- 
publie. They saw Texas suddenly grow into a state through Anglo-Saxon 
energy, and as promptly fall into the line of the U nion, while its pioneers 
were already taking root in California and New Mexico. The “ coquetry” 
of the Texan rulers with Great Britain and Mexico, was not more successful 
than that of former similar attempts ; and Capt. Elliot won no more fame than 
Arbuthnot in Florida, Powers in Kentucky, or Germaine in Vermont. If ten 
years sufficed to swallow up Texas, as many more would involve a province 
in Mexico, and to this progress an obstinate war might be a barrier. But alas! 
their power to resist an American army was less even than their ability to 
resist the approach of settlers. The occupation of their soil by volunteer 
troops, who are precisely the most enterprising class of a race unequalled for 
energy, only clears the way for the no less adventurous settlers. The thir- 
ty thousand intelligent men who visit the admirable climate, fertile fields, 
and boundless mineral resources of Mexico, will at least familiarize the 
minds of the people at home with the advantages there offered, and possibly 
stimulate the emigration. 1t matters not whether a treaty stipulates for more 
or less territory, it will all come into the country ‘niece by piece,” as “‘ our 
population are ‘sufficie ntly advanced to gain it.” The surrender of Texas by 
the treaty of 1819, was fondly hoped by the “no territory” party to have 
put that matter at rest, and no doubt many a purblind federalist looked upon 
the Sabine as the utmost southern limit of the Union. That dishonorable 
dismemberment, however, has brought its own punishment in the pretext it 
offered the Spaniards for an attack which must end in a removal of the 
bound: wry still farther south, and a completion of its western progress. 

This occupation of territory by the people, is the great movement of the 
age, and until every acre of the North American continent is occupied by 
citizens of the United States, the foundation of the future aoa will not 
have been laid. The chief evil of Europe, that which oppresses England, 
and destroys Ireland, is the exclusion of the people from the soil. England, 
with a population larger than our Union, has but thirty-two thousand propri- 
etors of the soil. That which constitutes the strength of the Union, the 
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wealth and independence of its people, is the boundless expanse of territory 
laid open to their possession; and the more rapidly it is overrun by needy 
settlers, the greater is the security, that it will be equally and extensively 
distributed, and the more impossible it becomes for any section or clique to 
exercise “control over them,” or to encroach upon the rights they enjoy 
under our constitution. 

All the territory of the Union is the common property of all the 
states—every member, new or old, of the Union, admitted to partner- 
ship under the constitution, has a perfect right to enjoy the territory, 
which is the common property of all. Some of the territory was acquired by 
treaty from England—much of it by cession from the older states; yet more 
by treaties with Indians, and stil] greater quantities by purchase from Spain 
and France;—large tracts again by the annexation of T’exas—and the pre- 
sent war will add still more to the quantity yet to be entered by citizens of 
the United States, or of those of any of the countries of Europe that choose to 
migrate thither. All this land, no matter whence it was derived, belongs to all 
the states jointly. That acquired from England by treaty was in their joint ca- 
pacity as a federal government ; that purchased from Indians and foreign gov- 
ernments was paid for with the money drawn through customs duties from the 
citizens of all the states ; and funds derived from those sources, backed by 
blood drawn mostly from the south, is the price paid for conquered territory ; 
and no citizen of the United States can be debarred from moving thither 
with his property, and enjoying the liberties guaranteed by the constitution. 
The lands ceded to the United States collectively, by individual states that 
claimed them, were accepted by acts of congress, that specified “‘ that no regu- 
lations made or to be made by congress, shall tend to emancipate slaves.” 
The right of all the citizens of the older states to emigrate with all their pro- 
perty whatsoever, and enjoy therewith the vacant lands, is perfect. The in- 
strument by which the thirteen original slave states entered into a union, 
which admitted Vermont as a slave state, recognizes and guarantees slaves 
as the property of their owners, That instrument expressly allowed the im- 
portation of slaves into the Union until 1808, at a duty not to exceed ten 
dollars per head; and Sec. 2d, Art. 4th, providing for the recovery of fugi- 
tive slaves from labor, manifestly admits and asserts the exercise of a posi- 
tive unqualified right on the part of the owner of the slave, which no state 
law or regulation can in any way qualify, regulate, control or restrain. Any 
law or regulation which interrupts, limits,fdelays or postpones the rights of 
the owner to the immediate command of his service or labor, operates a dis- 
charge of the slave from service, and is a violation of the constitution. This 
right of property in slaves is guaranteed as a municipal regulation ; it in no 
shape bears a national character under the constitution, and the original 
states enjoyed that property as long as it was profitable to them; when it 
ceased to be so some of them abolished the institution without reference to 
the federal government. It was a species of property that they had a right 
to sell elsewhere or relinquish at their pleasure. Other states, however, are 
yet in possession of that property as well as their rights in the new territory. 
To set up therefore a pretence that if they adhere to the property they pos- 
sess, they shall be deprived of their rights in the states to be formed in any 
acquired territory, is an unprincipled violation of a solemn treaty, an attack 
upon the constitution, and a gross injustice to the rights of neighboring 
states. If the constitution is respected, then the rights of no member in the 
common property can be impaired, because it is possessed of other prop- 
erty distasteful to other members. If the constitution is not respected, then 
the right of one state to interfere with the internal affairs of another, is no 
greater than to meddle with serfdom in Russia, or slavery in India. Un- 
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fortunately, this institution in the south, once common to all the states, has 
on several occasions received somewhat of a national character, particularly 
in the Misscuri compromise, where a line of latitude was fixed, tothe north 
of which no slave state should be erected ; and on several other occasions, in a 
less marked manner, It is therefore the more necessary that its purely munici- 
pal character should be distinctly borne in mind, and that it should not be 
permitted to be used as a means of checking the expansion of the Union, by 
preventing any description of emigrants from occupying any territory best 
suited to their means and interests. 

The application by Missouri to be admitted into the Union brought out, 
in all its fierceness, the “no territory’ spirit, and it was attempted to force 
upon the new state a relinquishment of slave property as a condition of ad- 
mission into the Union upon egual terms with old states. All the old states 
held slaves or not, at their pleasure. They are, of right, perfectly free and 
independent upon that subject; yet a portion of them wished to lay new 
states under inabilities not suffered by the other members of the Union. 
This clearly works a change in the relations of the federal government to 
the members of the Union. As soon as a state is admitted she is free and 
independent, and entirely without the control of the federal government in 
respect of those municipal regulations over which the constitution confers 
no power upon congress. An interdict laid by congress upon one state, 
in respect of a matter in which the others are not amenable to congress, 
takes from that state its character of an equal member of the Union, and 
places it in a sort of vassalage to the federal government. When a state is 
once admitted to the Uniqn, congress has no control over its constitution, 
other than the guarantee that it shall be republican. A state may, there- 
fore, be admitted with a constitution containing a clause prohibiting sla- 
very, and if its citizens find slavery to become profitable, there is no power 
to prevent their striking that clause out of the constitution and admitting 
slavery. Why, then, in the words of Mr. Madison, should new states, as a 
condition of admission, be subjected to terms which degrade them from an 
equal rank with other states, and terms which are impotent to attain the 
object pretended to be sought? Some of the Eastern states have, with tur- 
bulent malice, attempted to create difficulties with other states for laying 
blacks under disabilities, on the ground that those persons, being with them 
recognised as citizens, hav e, under the con: stitution, equal rights in all the 
states ; and yet in five states only out of twenty-nine, are blacks permitted to 
vote: recent constitutions of free states have, moreover, subjected them to 
still greater disabilities. The act by which Missouri was admitted con- 
tains the spirit of these attempts, in a gross insult to that state, which re- 
mains a disgrace to those who voted it, viz.— 


“That the constitution should never be construed to authorize the passage of any 
law by which any citizen of either of the states of this Union shall be excluded from the 
enjoyment of any of the privileges and immunities to which such citizen is entitled under 
the United States.” 


This was a disgraceful and wanton insult to a free state, and was not ac- 
cepted by the legislatures without an energetic protest against lis justice 
and legality. 

The whole tendency of these attempts to enforce, through conditions of 
admission into the Union, a control over the states by congress, not author- 
ized by the constitution, is dangerously and illegally to enlarge the powers 
of the federal government, and produce inequality among the states. The 
constitution does not prohibit slavery in any of the states, and yet through 
the Missouri compromise, it is sought to usurp for congress the power ‘to 
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prohibit it in a number of states that will hereafter grow up. When these 
new states come into the Union they are controlled by the constitution 
only; and as that instrument permits slavery in all the states that are par- 
ties to it, how can congress prevent it? To attempt it, is clearly such a de- 
parture from the spirit of the constitution as is at war with the whole course 
of the democratic party, and as such cannot have a prosperous issue. That 
the question of slavery—a purely municipal matter, and as such entirely 
without the range of congressional control—has, unfortunately, on more 
than one occasion, approached a national form by being made the subject 
of official documents—not in defence of any foreign aggression upon our 
domestic rights, is matter of regret; but does not, therefore, confer the 
right to confirm that national appearance by national action. On the other 
hand, it calls for a more rigid acknowledgment of the immunities due to 
each member of the Union, present and to come. 

A great deal of controversy seems to arise from misunderstanding ; as 
thus, one party states that “ if territory i is to be conquered or purch: ised for 
the purpose of extending slavery,” it is a violation of the constitution. Noth- 
ing can be more clear. But when through the results of war, territory 
comes into the possession of the Union, it is equally a violation of the Con- 
stitution for congress to undertake to say that there shall be no slavery then. 
The people of the United States were nearly unanimous for the admission 
of Texas into the Union ; but probably not an insignificant fraction required 
its annexation “‘ for the purpose ” of extending slavery. ‘The acquirement 
of territory by congress is in accordance with the policy of the Union, but 
no more “ for the purpose of extending slavery” than for the extension of 
Mormonism, or any sect of religion or ” school of philosophy. There is a 

vast distinction between “ annexation for the purpose of extending slavery,” 
and making the exclusion of slavery the condition of annexation ; both are 
equally at war with the constitution, which permits the acquirement of ter- 
ritory, but forbids meddling with slavery pro or con. 


NEW POETRY IN NEW-ENGLAND,* 


Tose who have accompanied us in the exploration of Mr. Emerson’s vol- 
ume, will have understood that our criticism inclines to the positive, rather 
than the negative kind. We seek for the good and the beautiful with more 

care than for their opposites, and cherish no symp: athy with that carping and 
impatient spirit, which feeds on faults and delights to discover blemishes, and 
which, let a cloud but rise at noon-day, will obstinately swear it is midnight. 
Quite as little do we assent to that dogma of literary total depravity, whose 
believers can admit of no virtue at all, except there be a most pi alpable pre- 
dominance of virtues. A truly generous criticism will never refuse to see 
what actually exists, but will carefully appreciate every genuine impulse, 
each shade and glimpse of beauty and truth, however disguised or in what- 
ever company found. 

This may seem an ominous introduction to what we have to say concern- 
ing the poems of Mr. Wriuram Ettery Cuannine. If it should be thought 
somewh: it too much like a preparation for that damning with faint praise, 
which Mr. Channing so especially deprecates, we can only disclaim all sin- 


* Poems. By R, W. Emerson. Do, By William Ellery Channing. Do, By William W. 
Story. Do, By Thomos Buchanan Read. Schiller’s Homage of the Arts, &c, By Charles 
T Brooks, Songs of the Sea, and Other Poems, By Epes Sargent. 
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ister purposes. Our wish and intentions are to do justice, a procedure of 
which, we regret to say, the critics have afforded our poet but the smallest 
modicum of experience, Least of all would we be guilty of wrong to one 
gifted with any attribute of genius. 

The name of Mr. Channing follows not improperly after that of Mr. Em- 
erson. Though there is a wide difference between the two, all the differ- 
ence between the poetic seer and stoical idealist, and the imaginative lover 
of nature and wise moralizer, there is still a resemblance rather stronger 
than an ordinary family likeness. Mr. Channing is often accused of 
imitating his friend and neighbour, for both reside at Concord, but we think 
not with justice. Such similarity as may be detected in their writings, is 
rather the result of original affinity and silent influence received, than of 
conscious voluntary effort on the part of the one to copy the other. Besides, 
what is best in the more youthful poet, is that in which he differs from the 
illustrious Yankee, to whom we devoted our former article, There is in 
him a vein of originality, by no means barren of poetic ores, of much richness 
and beauty. 

For the information of those of our readers who have never been down 

east, and are not acquainted with Boston and its vicinity, a region not exu- 
berant in mere natural produc tions, but tolerably fruitful in men, we beg to 
state that the Mr. Channing who wrote these poems, is not the dis tinguished 
divine and philanthropist of the same name. ‘That great man—great moral- 
ly, great in his lofty devotion to the highest good of humanity, sleeps peace- 
fully in his grave at Mount Auburn, followed | by the benedictions of a world, 
to which his whole life was a blessing. The poet, his nephew, is still living and 
moving, a young man somewhere in the vicinity of thirty. By confounding 
the nephew with the uncle, persons have sometimes subjected the poems of 
the former, to a comparison with the prose works of the latter. In this con- 
nection, it may perhaps be wished that the poet had affixed to his title-page 
some indication of his own individuality. This would, atleast, have saved 
many good people from making a blunder. 

It will be noticed that this volume is marked as the “second series.” It 
is accordingly the second which Mr. Channing has published. The first, 
which appeared some four or five years ago, was admitted to be a puzzle by 
the newspapers generally. It was not devoid either of the prominent faults, 
or the lurking excellencies of its successor, though the faults were perhaps 
less palpable, “the whole being rather of the impalp: ible kind, at least to pro- 
fane persons. Some few individu: ils, charmed by the freshness of thought, 
the delicate fancy, and the strong flow of ethical good sense, which were to 
be found in its pages, could admit nothing but perfection in every part. 
Others, equally unfortunate in the opposite direction, seeing in it nothing 
but transcendentalism, fog and bad grammar, laughed at the new aspirant. 
A few recognized the promise of the book, and the fine performance of in- 
dividual portions, while they were not ignorant of its short-comings and of- 
fences. It was confessed, however, on all hands, that Mr. Channing was 
not a poet for the people. His warmest admirers only claimed that he wasa 
poet for poets, not a man of universal sympathies and powers. 

It needs no critic to show that the volume now in our hands brings its 
readers into the presence of a New-Englander. The strata of that region 
underlie all the growths which be long specially to the writer. Mr. Chan- 
ning is a true lover of his fatherland, and never fails to speak for the stead- 
fastness, the mountain health, the stout industry, the conscience, and the 
public spyrit which inhabit it. He has moreover a peculiarly subtle and 
original power of fancy and expression, of which instances were not rare in 
his former volume. Such instances are not lacking indeed in this one but 
they are so burdened with the faults in which he is also a proficient, that we 
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should fail of our purpose in introducing them. These qualities are, first 
and chiefest, though not the most prominent, an undercurrent of true human 
feeling, alove of man as man, which in its best degrees isthe highest ele- 
ment of poetry ; a passion for nature, and an appreciation of her analogies 
as subtle as it is genial; a fancy glancing with bright surprises, and some- 
times rising into the grander regions of the imagination ; a meditative hu- 
mor which knows how to coin a treasury of wisdom into a single quartrain ; 
and an occasional keen skill in the use of words. Such are the endow- 
ments of this poet-—by nature a poet indisputable. 

But, unfortunately, natural endowments are not sure of a right develope- 
ment. Even genius may be led astray, or may wander out of its proper 
course for want of good guides and influences. Mr. Channing has not been 
fortunate in his artistic education. He learned to be satisfied with the most 
hasty and careless efforts, apparently never working, if such things can be 
dignified with the name of work, after any high standard. We fancy that 
in his failures may be detected the effect of that vicious theory which we ex- 
amined in our former article. Had ideals of a severe perfection, instead of 
indiscriminate praise, been set before the young writer, along with the kindly 
acknowledgment of his merits, we imagine that the present volume might 
have been more creditable to him. Had he been timely pointed to the toils 
by which the beginner becomes a master, his genius would not now be do- 
ing itself such injustice as authorises philistines to sneer at him. As it is, 
with powers that should give him a high rank, he is often content with less 
than mediocrity. Intended for a poet, he does not hesitate to publish what 
is neither verse nor prose. This may perhaps be less laborious than better 
writing, but it is infinitely less satisfactory. If a rhyme can be had only at 
the sacrifice of grammar and good sense, it is our conviction that it might as 
well be dispensed with. It is more than vexatious, to find a strain of noble 
poetry ending in a weak and unmeaning line, like a marble statue with a 
head of shapeless mud. The old saying “about easy writing is true still, as 
Mr. Channing too much illustrates, and as he of all men should not illus- 
trate. Palliation cannot be found for such slip-shod and loitering composi- 
tion as he frequently produces. The'muses have no forgiveness for slack 
and careless service ;—where much is given, much is also ‘required. 

Mr. Wivuiam W. Srory, the author of the beautifully printed volume which 
we next take into our hand, is the only son of the Jate lamented jurist of 
that name. Bred to the law, and himself not without reputation gained in 
the laborious field of legal authorship, his original tendencies claim him 
for other avocations. From the courts, he goes to the atelier of the sculp- 
tor—happy to exchange dry logic and arbitrary formalities for the inspiring 
studies and joys of the artist. Who does not look out from the dreary rou- 
tine of uncongenial occupations, where necessity alone urges every effort, 
with a sense of envious satisfaction at such an emancipation ? 

The volume which Mr. Story now presents to the public gives ample proof 
of his artistic predilections. It is imbued with the aspirations of the artist, 
—though in him they are rather elevated and refined, than deep or intense. 
We feel that he has been trained in the culture of art so that his thoughts are 
all tinged by it. These poems have also gained something from the best and 
most humane influences of the times, and show that their author is not an 
alien in the nineteenth century, though a man of sentiment more than of 
thought or action. 

The longer poems have many pleasing passages. Of these, Elizaheth of 
Hungary strikes us as the most successfully managed and the freest from 
faults. The Mountain Stream is an exce edingly spirited piece, but it re- 
minds us rather too strongly of Stolberg’s Stream of the Rock, of which 
Mr. Story furnishes a happy version among his “ Translations.” The poem 
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To the Ocean is also full of that exuberant sympathy with the movement and 
life of nature, which is one of the striking features of the writer’s mind, 
but it seems to us not much the gainer from tne addition of rhyme to it ;— 
we first saw it in the same measure, but without the rhyme. 

It is certainly not a grateful task to subject a volume like this—published 
“in the desire to give and receive sympathy’’—to critical analysis. The 
warm liking of a young person, who should so rejoice in its spirit and beauty 
as to perceive nothing which could be called a fault, might seem truer than 
any cool examination of its qualities. But Mr. Story has too cultivated and 
too severe a judgment to desire such appreciation only ; moreover, the critic 
has a duty to Art more imperative than any other duty. 

The great fault of this volume is a want of concentration and deep earnest- 
ness. It seems not to have been written out of any great passion or neces- 
sity of the soul. We see that the writer has not been through that school of 
tragedy out of which, in this age, great works are produced. No mighty 
sorrow or absorbing joy has wrought all impulses into one, and uttered it- 
self in immortal words in any of these poems. Here are not volcanic bursts 
of feeling which command and transform the reader, but soft moonlight se- 
renades, passing emotions, and sweet, gentle hopes. ‘T’o be a poet, deeper 
experiences are necessary, and a more intense life. 

Still less does Mr. Story’s volume approach that order of poetry of which 
we have so remarkable an example in Mr. Emerson—the poetry of the intel- 
lect. We find great thoughts, generous ideas here, but they have not the 
impress of originality. They have been receiv ed, rather than spontane- 
ously produced. This, however, may well be forgiven to activity so genial, 
weariless, and all-grasping as that of our artist. 

As to the artistic form of these poems—the third great requisite, accord- 
ing to the canons of criticism—we imagine that our author must be held 
to a stricter account. Himself an artist, and a passionate lover of music, 
as one of the longest pieces in the volume declares, what is venial in others 
becomes unpardonable in him. We look instinctively in his pages for a 
more perfect melody, and a higher finish, than we always require from others. 
But in this we are by no means secure against disappointme nt. Mr. Story 
seems to us not always to have subjected his poems to a criticism sufficiently 
rigorous before committing them to these elegantly printed pages. We fear 
that they are often sufferers by a too great facility in their author, and that 
in the heat and haste of composition an inefficient line or injudicious figure 
is sometimes allowed to stand tothe injury of a whole piece. This is hardly 
just to the true promise of the volume. Mr. Story can do better things. 

Mr. Reep’s volume is, perhaps, more likely to be a popular one, as far 
as that consists in finding the way to parlor tables and boudoirs, than either 
of those we have yet examined. It lies within the ordinary range of culture 
and sentiment, and is not infected with new ideas. In this respect we 
confess it has attractions. Weary with having the brain long on the 
stretch, there is satisfaction in meeting a writer who is content with good 
digestion, and looks at the outside of things. Such a man is Mr. Reed. 
He does not belong to the subjective order of poets, and aims at no occult 
knowledge, either of himself or the universe. While like his prdecessors 
on our stage, he is free from that passion for morbid spiritual anatomy 
since Byron’s time not out of fashion ;—unlike them, he does not aspire to 
understand the absolute relations of things. The truth he seeks is that 
which exists in Beauty, and with Beauty he is content, without ever in- 
quiring how it became such, As for philosophy, his poems luckily have 
little direct concern with any such thing. Nature with him is not sym- 
bolic. He never invests her with the subtle charm which Mr. Emerson 
delights to put upon her; he is not transcendental either in mind or in 
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fancy, but everywhere employs the common senses, though not without a 
real poetic sentiment. His comparisons are honest comparisons—his words 
have no new and strangely lustrous significations. But in their plain 
meaning he knows how to make a happy use of them. His versification 
flows easily, sometimes sweetly along, though now and then he too is weak 
enough to outrage the English language and do violence to good sense for 
the sake of a paltry rhyme. Perhaps the best specimen of his writing is 
the little poem called ‘* Autuma’s Sighing,” on which most newspapers have 
pronounced their favorable verdict—a verdict in which we are happy to 
agree. Parts of this piece are admirably wrought, but every body knows 
it, and there is no need for us to copy it. 

But Mr. Reed’s poetry has few claims to be called ‘new.’ Almost 
every piece reminds you of some well-known writer. The opening poem, 
the longest of all, is a direct loan from Miss Barrett, well done as an imita- 
tion, though lacking her nerve and spirit: Longfellow and Tennyson, not 
to speak of others, peep out here and there from Mr. Reed’s pastures and 
flower-beds. We fear that our author has been in too great haste in print- 
ing. That a thing is written is no sufficient reason that it should be put in 
type. Imitations so palpable might, we suppose, more wisely have been 
confined to the narrower circulation of manuscripts and friendly circles, 
Is it imagined that poetry can be made up of foreign stock? That is a no- 
tion which will not raise the poet out of mediocrity. If we are to have a 
“‘ new poetry,’ or any poetry, it must come from more genuine sources—to 
wit, out of the personal life and proper energies of its author. This is a 
business in which borrowed capital is not good to trade upon: to carry it 
on successfully, even talent must have some originality of its own. 

We know not whether Mr. Eres Sarcent will consent to be reckoned 
as a New-England poet. Possibly, he may claim a broader sphere, and 
refuse a place 1 in our catalogue—indubitable Yankee as he is—and with a 
Boston imprint on his title page. We trust not, however; no matter how 
much reflection and intercourse with the world may have expanded the 
mind and modified prejudices in favor of any locality, it is still easy to che- 
rish a pride at coming of that stern old stock. Indeed, there is something 
gratuitous in our whole guess as regards Mr. Sargent, which might perhaps 
be retorted upon the writer as latent evidence of a tendency to turn rene- 
gadeto Yankeedom. Wescorn such insinuations before they are put forth. 
The stiff, harsh character of the Puritans is certainly little calculated to 
excite any tender filial regards, but who will refuse his tribute of admira- 
tion to their shrewd, Saxon, Protestant, bull-dog qualities? It is something 
to be born of a race kindred with the granite of their shores. We propose 
here ‘‘to enter into no eulogium” on our fore-fathers ; that train of writing 
is not too much to reserve for anniversary orators; but we do not fear to 
say that these resolute, hard-featured and strong-handed race were good 
men of their times, and did their work manfully, though it may be that they 
sometimes did a little more. At any rate, we cling to the rock of Ply- 
mouth as one of the most fertile rocks in the world. But let us come to 
Mr. Sargent’s Songs of the Sea, and see what they can do for us. 

For the ocean Mr. Sargent seems to entertain a passion which might 
have made him a sailor. He is never so much at home as when he is on 
its waves, or getting spattered in the surf. When he wanders beyond the 
odor of the sea air his poetic faculties are apt tosuffer a loss. The essence of 
this book may then be set down as action; its most prominent bump, is what 
the phrenologists call eventuality. To be himself, our poet must be in 
motion. Put him out at sea with a stiff breeze, and the ship going with a 
rush, and his spirits rise to their best level, and he will sing you a song 
that shall contain all the exhilaration of the hour, His Life on the Ocean 
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Wave is as good as a sail in the swiftest craft, without any of the inconve- 
niences that an actual trip sometimes inflicts on the landsman. It leaps 
with the soul of movement, and reading it is like a gallop through forests 
on some fresh spring day. 

Mr. Sargent is not always fortunate, perhaps not always gifted enough, 
to write from a deep feeling, or to lose himself in the fact or action he is 
putting into verse. When he does this, his naturally direct and simple 
style becomes dramatic, as in part of the Light of the Light House, where 
he produces a fine effect by representing the lone child in the midst of the 
storm doing the duties of her absent father. His heart is really in the 
scene, and he accordingly reaches the feelings of his reader. The poem on 
the Loss of the President is also a good one, though if we compare it with 
what a great artist, like ‘Thomas Hood, or even a ‘lesser poet, such as John 
Sterling, might have written on that event, we cannot award it the highest 
praise. The song about the Summer W ind is a very neat thing, in w vhich 
Mr. Sargent’s faculty of expressing movement is combined with a graceful 
fancy, and put to very pleasing use. 

But when our author attempts description, either of scenes or human 
passions, he fails. Repose is not his element, nor moralizing his vocation. 
He has not sufficient analytical power, and remains too much on the shell 
and surface of things to succeed in this direction. Hence, he does not 
always get beyond the common place, which for a poet is a serious misfor- 
tune. Not w riting because he must, but because he thinks it may be an 
agreeable thing to do, he is sometimes factitious and dull. Of this we have 
a specimen in his sonnet on the planet Jupiter, and which, were it possible, 
we would quote. 

Now, this sonnet is well enough in its way ; the sentiments are innocent 
and the rhymes faultless, but it may be doubted whether the information con- 
veyed is so important to warrant its being printed. ‘The sort of relations 
which Mr. Sargent has cultivated with the planet Jupiter scarcely required 
so elaborate an explanation. Like the majority of love affairs, this one may 
have been vastly interesting to the parties concerned, but is of no conse- 
quence to the public at large. But the great difficulty with Mr. Sargent’s 
poetry—of which the above is not an unfavorable specimen—is that it is 
altogether too prosaic. It is not endowed with the light of imagination or 
the heat of passion. To speak plainly, it is not poetry any more than cut- 
ting square blocks of marble is sculpture. 

The longer and more elaborate pieces, namely, Gonello, Adelaide’s Tri- 
umph, and the two specimens of dramatic composition which conclude the 
volume, are not without spirit, and for the most part evince a correct ear 
for rhythm. They lack originality, however,—the common fault of the 
whole book, and are also destitute ‘of that poetic fluidity and grace which 
can come from genius alone. 

Mr. Brooks's volume of Translations from the German is certainly “ New 
Poetry in New-England.” The disiance between Berlin and Boston is 
hardly greater than “the moral and intellectual distance between the warm, 
imaginative, social German, and the cool, practical, unsocial Yankee. And 
yet far apart as they are, they meet on the best of terms, and in no branch 
of the Anglo-Saxon family are the products of Germany more cordially 
welcomed and more inte lligently appreciated, than in Boston and there- 
abouts. We see clear evidences of this intercourse in the popular poems 
of Mr. Longfellow, and in the volume by Mr. Story, of which we have just 
been speaking, to say nothing of the recent theological and philosophical 
phenomena of the same region. 

Mr. Brooks appears with all the adv antage of a previously established re- 
putation, as a student of German belles lettres, and a translator, A former 
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volume from his hand, published as one of Mr. Ripley’s excellent “Speci- 
mens of Foreign Literature,” was received with great favor, and has had 
the honor of a second, if not of a third edition. It is understood, too, 
among lovers of that richest of modern literature, that he has other trea- 
sures waiting in his desk for a publisher, among them the whole of Jean 
Paul’s Titan. Meanwhile, he gives us this little book, consisting of small 
poems, a large proportion of which are drawn from Riickert and Freili- 
grath, though Schiller leads off with a piece of some seventeen pages, and 
Uhland, Herwegh, Jacobi, and others, are not forgotten. The book is evi- 
dently made up, on no specific plan, of such pieces as from time to time 
have particularly struck the mind of the translator. 

Translating may possibly be thought an inferior sort of business by those 
who are ignorant how much goes to it; but for our part, we have often 
been tempted to think that it demands higher powers than original compo- 
sition. More delicate, various and ready talents it certainly does require. 
Without the glow and impulse of creation, the translator must yet at- 
tain all the beauty and perfection of form which that impulse gives. To this 
add the difficulty, often the impossibility, of expressing in one language all 
the shades of meaning which words convey in another, and you have some 
idea of the difficulties to be encountered by a translator, especially of 

try. 

These difficulties, Mr. Brooks often comes as near to mastering as can be 
wished for. The poems of Freiligrath seem to us on the whole, better trans- 
lated than the others, if we except the “‘ Homage of the Arts,” by Schiller, 
which, with submission, we are fain to think was easy to render, not having 
any very transcendent merit in the original. Some of Riickert’s pieces are 
also skilfully done. Of these “T’he Wandering Jew,” “ The Four 
Ways,” and some of the ‘‘ Quatrains” are nearly faultless. The same may 
occasionally be said of detached efforts from other authors; and altogether, 
the book has more substantial value than many of greater pretensions. 

But compared with the perfect translations of Longfellow, or even with 
those of Mary Howitt, we must say that Mr. Brooks has not been so felici- 
tous in the present volume as was to have been hoped. There is too much 
about it that is merely mechanical ; the verbal tricks and devices to help out 
a halting rhyme, or fill up a stanza, are too frequent and palpable—the verse 
dees not flow as it were of itself, but is pashed on by somebody from be- 
hind. A really good translation will seem to you to have been composed in 
the language in which you see it. This is scarcely the case with these 
pieces; the translator lets his shackles be seen too plainly, and sometimes 
even limps with them, 

We regret that the want of room makes it impossible for us to do better 
justice, either to this volume of Mr. Brooks’ s, or to the others at which we 
have just glanced. We believe, however, that our view, though rapid, has 
not been negligent, and that where minute criticism has been out of our 
power, we. have not overlooked the general features of the subject. Finally, 
we have to say that the only one of our half dozen poets who can claim to 
have produced works really “ new,” is Mr. Emerson. Whatever merit may 
be accorded to the others, their poems do not display power or origi- 
nality enough to make any déep or permanent mark in literature. More- 
over, the American Poet is notgin our view to be born in New-England, 
but in a broader and more genial region, where nature is less restricted. 
The great men of this country are to appear beside the mighty rivers and 
amidst the fruitful fields of the west. Thence too will come to us the poets 
of immortal name; great, world-embracing souls, who shall weave all 
things into their strains, and paint as in fire all forms of passion, opening up 
for man the blessedness of Paradise and the glories of the New Golden Age. 
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THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1688+ 


Tue character of Sir James Mackintosh, as a philosopher and historian, 
is well known. In reference to the present work, put forth under so 
modest a title, it will suffice to observe, that it bears the stamp of its au- 
thor’s mind. Without attempting, therefore, to enter into any critical 
examination of its merits, our design is, to throw out a few random 
thoughts on the subject of the work itself—the Revolution of 1688. 

As one of the great subjects of history is, the progress and develope- 
ment of those principles which tend to the promotion of public and pri- 
vate prosperity and happiness, the Revolution of 1658 must be invested 
with more than ordinary interest. When we compare it with the great 
rebellion of 1640, and consider that upon its issue depended, in a great 
degree, the civil ana religious liberties of the English nation, we cannot 
help being struck by the comparative mildness and success with which 
it was accompanied. “ The English people owe,” says Lord Chancellor 
Somers, “‘ to the representatives who sat in the Convention Parliament, 
their privileges, their lives, their liberties, their religion, and their pre- 
sent and future security from slavery and arbitrary power.’’}—Nor must 
this be considered as attaching to their measures an undue importance at 
the expense of those statesmen of the commonwealth, whose lives were 
characterised by a noble, though oftentimes mistaken, zeal in the cause 
of popular rights. The historian who views the revolution of 1640 with 
an impartial eye, cannot but hesitate in pronouncing it successful. Many 
of the beneficial changes effected by it were of short duration. The old 
constitution of England, which, notwithstanding the favorable reception 
of the Republican Idea, had always been regarded with a prescriptive 
veneration by the great mass of the people, was, without difficulty, re- 
established on the death of Cromwell. At the Restoration, many of the 
best laws passed in the first session of the Long Parliament were abro- 
gated. In order to restore the church, the rigors of the Test Act were 
resorted to. Asa means of avenging the wrongs of the Royal House, 
the body of the Protector was exhumed, and exposed to the insults of 
the vulgar. The same men who, a few years before, would not have 
scrupled to take part in the execution of their sovereign, were now be- 
come the very paragons of loyalty. So great was the re-action—so com- 
plete was the undoing of everything that had been done—that it seems, 
at first sight, as if the only result of the virtuous endeavors of such men 
as Hampden, and Pym, and Vane, and others, was to cause the English 
people no longer to feel the dignity of conscious independence. 

It is, then, the Revolution of 1688 to which must be referred the set- 
tling of the English constitution; or, in other words, the permanent es- 
tablishment of those ancient rights and privileges, which had their origin 
as far back as Magna Charta. And yet, as before intimated, the revolu- 
tion, important as were the interests staked upon its issue, was marked 
in its inception by an unusual quietness—by a comparative freedom 
from all disturbance or agitation. England, in the seven months which 
elapsed from the end of the autumn of 1687 to the beginning of the fol- 
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lowing summer, presented an external appearance of the most undis- 
turbed and profound tranquillity. There were none of those riots—none 
of those disorderly assemblies, which served as preludes to the civil war 
under Charles I. Flattering addresses still continued to flow towards 
the throne; and, with the exception of the frequent controversial ser- 
mons against the opinions of the Church of Rome, there seemed to be a 
complete acquiescence in the established order of things. No one would 
pretend to say that a revolution like that of 1688 was brought about 
without considerable public excitement; yet, as before said, when we 
compare the calm though earnest state of the popular mind at the time, 
with the frenzy that too often accompanied the revolutionary spirit of a 
former day, we cannot help inquiring with surprise the cause of so great 
a difference. It would be expected that a people on the point of being 
restored to rights from which they had Jong been debarred, would grow 
impatient, and, in consequence, not possess that caution so necessary in 
effecting radical reforms in government. But it was not so with the 
English people in 1688. Whether we attribute the unusual calm to their 
hopes and fears—to their distrust and suspicion ;—whether they “ main- 
tained a stillness” in order to watch their opponents, as well as ascertain 
the integrity and courage of their friends,—certain it is, that an unusually 
long time elapsed before there appeared those marks of national disap- 
probation which announce a legal resistance to power; and even when 
affairs arrived at such a crisis that resistance became au imperative duty, 
we hear of none of those sanguinary excesses which so often accompany 
outbreaks of popular passion. 

In tracing these results to their causes, there need not be much hesi- 
tancy in referring them to the religious character of the contest. It is 
well known that there is no principle of our nature more powerful and 
active than the religious principle. Under its influence humanity is in- 
spired with heroic fortitude, and the most discordant interests are made 
to harmonize, in opposition to those who wish to force upon us a different 
creed. A unity of faith in matters that concern the welfare of the soul, 
is a bond which indissolubly unites men, between whom, in other re- 
spects, there is not the slightest sympathy of thought or feeling. When 
James II. levelled his attacks at the established church, he at once excit- 
ed the prejudices and exasperated the feelings of a large majority of his 
subjects. A dispassionate observer at the time, as he contemplated the 
means employed and the end to be obtained, might have readily foreseen 
—ere the horizon of royal hopes was clouded—that the odds were 
too great for Roman Catholicism to win the victory. As the event proved, 
such was the disparity in the strength of the parties, that the contest, 
without being tediously protracted, was most decisive against the waning 
fortunes of the court. Though apparently a vague imagining, it seems 
that there is something in Catholicism which does not and cannot accord 
with the Anglo-Saxon mind. It may be well adapted to the dreamy and 
sensitive Italian, with whom to feel is to think—with whom religion is 
more the child of the senses than of the reason ;—whose soul can be ele- 
vated as much by imposing ceremonies as by calm and holy reflection ; 
but it is not so congenial to the descendants of the old Teutonic stock, 
who can raise their aspirations to the Deity as well in the closet as under 
the dome of St. Peter's ;—in whom, instead of gorgeous vestments and 
priestly pomp, the story of the cross can awaken 

“ Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


Upon the whole, then, it may be concluded, that the Revolution of 
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1688 was as mild and successful a revolution, considering the magnitude 
of the interests involved in its issue, as is recorded in the history of mo- 
dern times; and, paradoxical as it may seem, we do not hazard much in 
saying, that its happy results are, in an eminent degree, attributable to 
its religious character. And yet, there are some writers of the present 
day, belonging to the Tory school, who, braced up by the plea that effects 
cannot justify causes, contend, that the Parliament assembled at West- 
minster on the 22d of June, 1688, was illegally constituted, and therefore 
all its acts were voidable, if not absolutely void. The main argument 
brought forward to their support is, that this Parliament was not sum- 
moned by the king’s writ. In reply, let us suppose that in an hereditary 
kingdom the king should die without any heir, either lineal or collateral: 
the crown, in such a case, would escheat to the whole people and na- 
tion, who, in turn, would have the right to dispose of it to whom they 
pleased, and to alter and change the government into whatever form they 
might think fit. An instance of a like power being exercised may be 
found in Charles the Gross, who, dying without any heir, the kingdoms 
under his sway severally chose their own rulers:—France choosing 
Charles the Simple—some choosing, in Italy, Berengarius, and others 
Guido—while the Germans chose Arnolph, Duke of Bavaria. Now for 
the application of this to our present case. James II., for what cause it 
is immaterial, abandons, forsakes, and leaves his people—thereby becom- 
ing, as far as they were concerned, civilly dead. What, then, was to be 
done in such an emergency? Nothing more, we conceive, than what 
actually was done, viz.: several of the lords spiritual and temporal— 
many of the knights, citizens, and burgesses of a former Parliament— 
the aldermen, and divers of the common council of the city of London, 
—addressed themselves to the Prince of Orange, desiring him to send 
letters, subscribed by himself, to the lords spiritual and temporal, as well 
as to the several shires, counties, universities, cities, boroughs, and cinque- 
ports of the nation, for electing representatives to meet at Westminster 
on the 22d of January, to adopt measures for the preservation of the re- 
ligious rights, laws, liberties, properties, and peace of the realm. But 
they were called together by /et/ers, and not by writ, it is said. A nice 
distinction, indeed, yet one which conflicts with ancient records, and par- 
ticularly with the great charter of king John, who, in the 17th year of his 
reign, promises to summon the bishops, abbots, and earls—not by writ, 
but by letters, “‘ per literas nostras.”* Can anything be clearer? How- 
ever, there is another objection: the Prince of Orange, it is urged, was 
not king at the time of his sending forth these letters. This is readily 
granted, and yet, if there is anything in precedent, English history is 
replete with examples in which Parliaments, assembled in a similar man- 
ner, have been considered good to all intents and purposes. When Ed- 
ward II. was imprisoned by his queen, son, and nobles, they issued writs 
in the imprisoned king’s name, to summon the lords, and to choose 
knights, citizens, and burgesses to meet at Westminster on the 16th of 
January, 1325, This act, as we all know, was done against the will of 
the king; yet the lords and commons, as soon as convened, deposed Ed- 
ward II., and declared for his son, who, together with the lords and com- 
mons thus irregularly assembled, have, in all subsequent time, been con- 
sidered a lawfully constituted Parliament. We might adduce several 
other instances of a similar kind, did our limits allow it—all going to 
show, that the Parliament which met and resolved that the Prince of 
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Orange should be king of England, was a good Parliament to all intents 
and purposes; and if so, there can be but little weight attached to the 
above mentioned objection of those who seek to dispar age the authors of 
the Revolution of 1688. 

Connected with this part of our subject is another consideration, 
touching the merits of William III., which we will not pass over. It is 
a common thing to hear him styled the deliverer of the English nation. 
To him is often ascribed the entire success of the revolution, and with- 
out his timely appearance at Torbay, it is said, the generous efforts of 
the English people must have proved a signal failure. Now, to deny 
that the highest praise is due William III. for the consummate skill and 
forecast with which he conducted all his measures, would be absurd. 
Not to dwell with emotions of pleasure upon his heroic struggles for the 
rights of humanity, would be the part of ingratitude. But it must be 
recollected that the English revolution was achieved, not by a few angry 
churchmen—not by a party of over-reaching aristocrats—not by a riot- 
ous crowd of dirty ragamuffins,—but by the simultaneous action of the 
great body of the people. Leader or no leader, their end was before 
them. Their means were adequate. Their success was inevitable. Be- 
sides, the contest between absolute power and civil and religious free- 
dom was not confined to England, but was common to all Europe. The 
actors were different—the stage was different—the scenes were different 
—but the drama was the same. Opposition to the narrow and grasping 
policy of Louis XIV. was but another term for resistance to James II. 
A coalition against the one was in fact a coalition against the other. If, 
then, the greater part of Europe was averse to the principles of Louis 
XIV., is it not probable that successful attempts would have been made, 
had the Prince of Orange never entered on the stage, to stay the pro- 
gress of similar principles in England? Would it not have been the 
height of inconsistency to oppose the policy of Louis, and at the same 
time to look passively on the encroachments of his colleague? We re- 
peat, the success of the Revolution of 1688 was not dependent on the 
efforts of a single individual. As long as the European mind revolted 
from all persecution, whether in matters of religion or of state, the rights 
of the English people were secure.* 

We have thus thrown out a few disjointed ideas on one of the great 
eras in English history. The subject is vast and comprehensive. To 
grasp it in all its bearings would require more ability and research than 
we can give it. The Declaration of Rights—the Freedom of the Press 
—the Civil List—the reforms in the administration of justice—are all 
subjects of infinite importance,—the examination of which we must de- 
fer to a future day. We close our remarks, and :n so doing recommend 
the careful study of the “‘ Fragment of Sir James Mackintosh.” Con- 
taining as it does the philosophy of a great revolution, and tracing the 
progress of free principles, it must ever be valuable to the students of 
our own country especially, as a connecting link between European and 


American civ ilization. 


* How remote and extensive were the causes of the Revol ution of 1688 may be seen from 
the language of Guizot : “ Cette crise arriva par des causes supérieures méme a |’état intérieur 
de "Angleterre, Elle a été Européenne aussi bien qu’ Ang rlaise, C’est ici que la révolution 
d' Angleterre se rattache par les faits mémes, et indepéndamment de l’influence qu’a pu exercer 
son exempte, au cours général de la civilisation Europeenne,—Hist, dela Civil, en Epurope, 
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THE ABUSES OF LAW COURTS. 


Tue Americans are, or ought to be, a plain people. Professing to 
be republican in government, it behooves that every department of the 
administration accord with this profession; otherwise the world will 
not long give us credit, nor can we claim it, of acting out a theory which 
recognizes mankind as by nature equal, and proposes to dispense equal 
justice in the simplest and plainest manner. It may not be denied, that 
so far as the wishes of those who framed the government can be drawn 
from an introspection of its mechanism, as well as of those who have or- 
ganized the various state politics in subordination thereto, the design 
was to place it upon the most natural plan of checks and balances—one 
which would not foster the interests of one class of citizens to the detri- 
ment of another, nor admit the employment of means not consonant with 
the ends to be attained in the accomplishment of the multifarious objects 
which it was designed to secure. Yet it is most clear that the system 
has not operated, and is not now operating, in harmony with the design of 
its benevolent founders, at least in some of the details of its administra- 
tion, one of which will be the subject of animadversion in the present 
essay. We do not deem this evil such as to render it necessary to recur 
to original principles; the corrective can, and will be applied without 
disorganization. We propose here only to discuss one of the adjuncts of 
our systems of judicature, as they exist in the different states; for though 
differing in the specific powers of each tribunal, as well as in the number 
of courts, they are all obnoxious to the objections here urged to the pu- 
rity and simplicity of their character, which objections lie, to the prac- 
tice of mercenary litigation in their investigations. Courts of justice 
should, as far as practicable, be free from bias; not only that of the natu- 
ral feelings and prejudices of the judges, but more especially of the influ- 
ences which may be artificially exerted upon their minds by interested 
parties. The former tendency to bias has been wisely avoided in our 
judges by a voluntary interchange of adjudication in certain cases, while 
the latter remains in full force. We mean not here to deride the ambi- 
tion (truly laudable) to acquaint ourselves with the constitutions and 
laws under which we live. Nor would it be unworthy of the wisest and 
best to qualify themselves for usefulness in this department of the gov- 
ernment. We speak of the practice which universally governs our courts 
of justice, and the suicidal tendency of such practice on the design and 
objects for which they were instituted. Should we be told, that in some 
distant island of the sea, a court of equity had been established for the 
purpose of dispensing impartial justice to all the inhabitants; but that in 
order to insure this object, the most cunning, crafty, and sagacious men 
on the island were invited into its most sacred deliberations, and per- 
mitted to exert their mightiest influence to warp the judges in their judg- 
ment ;—that these men were actuated by the strongest motives of the hu- 
man breast, to pervert the principles of justice, and defeat the inten- 
tions of honest complainants by some of the devices of their wonderful 
arts ;—that they held themselves in readiness, and sold their services to 
the highest bidder, to advocate even the most unworthy cause, and plighted 
their honor and reputation to prosecute it successfully—we should hardly 
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think of submitting our rights to the arbitration of such a tribunal, and 
should rather be astonished to find that any cause had been there deci- 

ded in strict accordance with the principles of equity. And yet, such a 
paradoxical procedure prevails in all our courts of judicature. The pro- 
fessional lawyer comes into court, not with the view or intention to fa- 
cilitate the administration of justice, but under a moral, legul, and pro- 
fessional obligation to advance the interest of his own client to the preju- 

dice of the opposing party. He is not only bound by this obligation, but 
he is moreover prompted by the strongest motives that can be brought to 
bear upon the human mind—(interest and ambition)—to turn the scale of 
justice in his favor. And this, experience teaches us he will do, though 
every principle of right be violated, and the clearest statutes of the stat 

distorted. In the advocacy of a weak or untenable cause, he labors first 
to throw his adversary off, ‘by availing himself of some trivial informality, 

in no way affecting the real merits of the cause, or to make up a false issue, 
by which the true merits may be kept masked from the minds of the 
triers. He next labors to falsify and embarrass the witness, that his 
testimony may stand self-confuted, or be shorn of its proper bearing and 
influence upon the minds of those it is intended to enlighten; and if he 
do not always succeed, it is to be attributed to the intelligence and saga- 
city of the witness, whose penetration enables him to detect the strata- 
gem intended to circumvent and mislead him. Nor is it difficult so to 
embarrass a modest or timid witness, as to cause him to express himself 
in language apparently incongruous, and which may be disingenuously 
turned to invalidate his evidence. It is certainly most irreligious and 
preposterous to confuse a witness while deposing on his oath before 
God and man, and that in a cause in which he is supposed to be disinter- 
ested. His sincerity and honesty are as much to be relied on as tiiat of 
the constitutional arbiters in the cause; and if we are not to expect the 

truth from him, we have no guaranty that the cause will be finally deci- 
ded in sincerity and truth—the same motives of conscience and good faith 
generally operating on both, judge and witness. ut it is in the subse- 

quent pleadings before the jury that every stratagem is used, every arti- 
fice employed, and every species of imposition practiced, that the case 
admits of, or the abilities of the legal juggler can invent. Evidence is 
distorted; the law is misinterpreted; facts are mistated, or made to 
assume a false coloring; and justice, herself, almost turned to ridi- 
cule. Every passion of the human breast is appealed to; all the sympa- 
thies of our nature are sought to be aroused; while every considera- 
tion affecting our selfis hness are brought to bear upon the mind, in 
order to affect a bias in favor of the speaker’s cause. Even the most 
holy temple of divine justice is desecrated by a misapplication of its sa- 
cred oracles to the subserviency of an unworthy purpose; and it is 
only when the orator imagines he has transfused the poison of his own 
interested conceptious into the minds of the jury, that he withdraws from 
the contest, and awaits the effect of his charlatanry. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at, if the magical transformations of eloquence, or the sickly vapors 
of sophistical ratiocination, have incapacitated the juror for rendering a 
true verdict. We are here met by the argument, “ that each party has 
his advocate, and that this insures a fair trial’ We may admit that this 
makes something like a balance of wrongs, but even this cannot, with 
truth, be affirmed. The advocates are never equal in talent, and conse- 
quently play an unequal game at the tactics of logomachy; and it is not 
difficult to predict the decision of a cause, when an experienced and elo- 
quent advocate is opposed by one of ordinary ability, more especially in 
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our circuit courts, where the great mass of business is transacted. But 
suppose the advocates to be equal—the tendency of a sophistical course 
of argumentation is to perplex the jury, and to displace in the mind 
those natural feelings of right and wrong, which spontaneously arise on 
the contemplation of the facts and the law, and to substitute the ingenious, 
unnatural and specious conclusions of the speaker ; and as it is impossi- 
ble to entertain but a small part of the wily sophisms intended to mislead, 

retaining only the most imposing, and these generally derived from the 
last s speaker, a verdict must now be rendered on false data, having en- 
tirely merged their own conceptions of justice in a respect for the opin- 
ions of those, to whom they still fallaciously look for a proper exposition 
of the principles of the law. So ec ompletely has the juror lost sight of 
his prior sense of justice, in his efforts to follow the counsel, that should 
the latter inadvertently fail to press the strong points of his cause, he 
feels himself at liberty to disregard them, however material to a rightful 
decision ; and thus the cause is decided, not on its merits, but upon the 
exparte pleadings of the advocates. We have spoken only of the sinister 

influence exerted upon the minds of the jury. It may be asked, Is the 
judge himself inaccessible to the seductive power of eloquence? Surely, 
no one who knows himself, or the laws which govern the currents of the 
human heart, will for a moment deny, that all men are warped in their 
judgment by the touching and striking appeals to their sympathies or 
to their prejudices, which the astute lawyer perpetually essays. It was 
not the righteousness of Patrick Henry’s cause, when he plead against 
the Parsons, that caused the judges to fly from the bench, and sat the 
house of Burgesses in tears,—for these sublime effects of his electrical 
voice had been produced before the mind had time to digest the logical 
propositions of a demonstrative argument. It was the irresistible furce 

of that talismanic power, by which this man was able to transfer his own 
vivid conceptions to the minds of his auditory, without the necessary in- 
tervention of any very forcible reasoning, and which imparted the most 
complete success in his profession, whenever there was a field for its op- 
eration. All men possess this power in some degree, and may now-a- 
days enjoy very distinguished talents, which are employed in advocating 
the cause of injustice, or in sowing the seeds of discord between social 
brethren. 

If, then, both the judge and j jury are susceptible to the transforming 
influence of. eloquence and specious argumentation, with what consis- 
tency can a man be introduced into the sacred deliberations of a court 
of justice, who will use these agents, with the professed intention to 
advance the interest of one party to the prejudice of the other? To 
whatever extent the court yield to this pernicious influence, it so far 
swerves from justice and contravenes the objects of its creation. If our 
courts need jurisconsults, let them be men disinterested and impartial, 
well-qualified to expound the law, and sustained by the government. 
Such men might be valuable auxiliaries in intricate cases, while they 
would have no reason to misapply a clear and unequivocal statute. We 
believe our judges should themselves understand the laws, and be able 
to apply them without foreign aid. It should be their special business 
to protect the jury from impertinent and irrelevant matter, as well as 
from everything likely to effect a bias in their judgment—to have 
every cause placed on its true merits, and decided by its own proper rule. 
This is indeed their duty at present, but it is in a great measure transferred 
to the advocates of the parties, who use the monstrous privilege to pour 
into the mind the jaundice of their own selfish views and designs. The 
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Athenians acted with wisdom in avoiding this source of fraud and in- 
justice in their judicial investigations. With them no advocacy of 
causes was permitted, lest the judges should be biassed in their decis- 
ions thereby ; and it is asserted they held their most important trials by 
night, in order to avoid the influence of sympathy, which the counte- 
nance or manners alone may engender in the mind. Yet so celebrated 
was the court of Areopagus for the equity of its decisions, that the 
neighboring nations often sent thither their hardest causes for adjudica- 
tion. At Rome, a severe statute was enacted to repress the mercenary 
patron, who sat himself up to sell legal opinions, and for a time the ini- 
quitous custom was suppressed; but the cupidity of her citizens pre- 
vailed over a feeble and ill-sustained sense of justice, and this nation 
was subsequently cursed with the evil we complain of. Yet it must be 
admitted to have had its rise in the government, and to have been the 
result of an impracticable scheme to republicanize the people, and pre- 
vent the growth cf an odious aristocracy. It was the custom to appoint 
from the patrician orders for every plebeian a patron, whose duty it was 
to superintend the interests of his client, in court as well as out of it. 
It was thought that this law would establish more firmly the politico- 
social bond, and cement the two grand orders of the state, thereby pre- 
venting the factitious distinction which pride and opulence ever mark out 
for themselves. This scheme was laudable; yet while it proved inade- 
quate to the design, it had the effect to engender an aristocracy far more 
injurious in a civil and moral point of view, than that intended to be 
forestalled or corrected. The English borrowed the legal profession 
from the Romans, and we borrowed it from them; and thus an institu- 
tion, springing from a misdirected Roman statute, and fostered by avarice 
and ambition, has been foisted in upon us, to shed its baleful influence 
upon and mar the purity of the most sacred councils of the government. 

It is contended, that as the judge cannot be well-informed in every case 
of nice discrimination that may fall?within his jurisdiction, he requires 
the elucidation of those who have made the same their particular study, 
and are thus enabled to place it in its just aspect before the court. It 
must be replied, that the exposition relied on to enlighten the court, 
comes from interested sources, and is obnoxious to suspicion. It is just 
such information as would be rejected by the court, if derived from any 
other than a professional lawyer. If interest vitiates testimony, and 
drives the partial witness from the court, with what consistency can he 
be admitted, whose only motive is his own pecuniary and selfish advance- 
ment? If he have a higher motive it is ambition, one eminently calcu- 
lated to propel him in opposition to the principles of equity ; for it is 
ambition to achieve a victory for his client, regardless of conflicting in- 
terests. It is farther to be observed, that the material facts in the case 

are all that is necessary for the court to know, the law arising upon 

these facts being of clear and easy application, all else is speculative 

and irrelevant, and only tends to embarrass the mind. If juries are in- 

capable of appreciating plain facts, and applying thereon plain statutes, 

in vain shall we expect them to apprehend the ingenious, sophistical, 

and abstruse circumlocution of partial commentators, and still more re- 

mote must be the hope of attaining the desiderata of every legal inves- 

tigation, (a true and righteous verdict.) What then becomes of the 

boasted ‘palladium of English and American liberties ? But it is a slan- 

der upon American juries, that they are incapable of deciding justly 

upon the merits of a cause, until they have been compelled to listen to 

a long harangue, and this often the most tedious and fulsome; a vain 
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repetition of testimony, or a wanton abuse of some honest citizen, whose 
character stands in the way of nefarious designs. A cause is safer in their 
hands a hundred fold without the comments of interested advocates, than 
with the perplexing tergiversations of their spurious wranglings ; and de- 
prived of those, there would be a hundred-fold less of dissatisfaction with 
decisions at law than at present, taking no account of the enormous 
fees and ruinous expense incident to the plainest suits. Under the pre- 
sent system, the juror feels that the responsibility of examining the witness 
is so entirely transferred to the counsel, that he but seldom asks a question, 
and, indeed, often drops into a state of stupid indifference during the nicest 
cross-examination. Let him be sensible of his obligations, and he 
would ask questions better calculated to satisfy his mind, than any that 
could be propounded by another. He would be aroused to a just sense 
of his constitutional powers, and better qualified to discharge his duty. 
It is the want of responsibility that induces the present state of supine- 
ness on the part of the citizen-juror. He sees the most profound jurists 
of the country differ widely in their construction of the simplest laws ; 
that he can transact no business of a legal nature without them, and 
that there is always one or more at hand to expound the legal doctrine 
of whatever cause he may be called upon to arbitrate. He thus settles 
down into the most complete ignorance of the law, and bends his ener- 
gies to the acquisition of means for the support of those who think for 
him, 

lf Europe was once priest-ridden by the Catholic clergy, America 
may now be said to be in the same state of vassalage to the legal pro- 
fession. The labor of thought and inquiry is in a great measure re- 
moved from the common people, while full a tithe of their substance is 
abstracted to feed the voracious maws of these hungry disputants. But 
a graver consideration may here arise, touching the political as well as 
legal vassalage of the nation. The legal profession, by a very natural 
tendency, absorbs all political office and emolument. The habit of 
public discussion, and the transaction of public business, give to the 
professional jurist a facility and confidence, which too many good-natured 
folks regard as the highest qualifications for confidential trusts; and he 
stands out the most prominent man for whatever lucrative or honorable 
Station may be thought worthy of his talents. His boldness prompts 
him to preteasion, while the modesty of the private citizen opposes no 
obstacle to his ambition, and he soon finds himself installed in a place, 
which, had virtue and true merit alone been consulted, might have been 
possessed by some less assuming aspirant. Thus it is, that all our 
public offices are filled with this class of our citizens, and all the emolu- 
ments of the government are in their hands. We do not use this as an 
argument, “ ad hominem”—for virtue is not necessarily excluded from 
the profession. We wish only to show the political surveillance that 
this class exercises over the people at large, the ulterior consequences 
of which it is disagreeable to predict. Nor would we wish to make an 
invidious distinction, in a moral point of view, between the two classes 
of our citizens; yet it is but justice to remark, that the influence which 
long and confirmed habits of prevarication and artifice naturally exert 
upon the mind, renders the professional lawyer less worthy of public 
confidence than the plain and uncontaminated private citizen. If the 
former occupies the halls of legislation and the public councils of the 
nation with long and well-digested harangues, that tickle the ear or 
challenge the admiration of some young Pericles, it is often at the ex- 
pense of sound sense and judgment, calculated to engender a false taste 
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for the light and frivolous, and disparage the simple Roman manners of 
a republican people. Again, the almost inevitable promotion that fol- 
lows in the wake of the legal profession, is calculated to paralyze the 
energies of the non-professional classes, and prevent that acquaintance 
with political science, which would result from a different system, and 
which it is the interest and policy of every good government to foster 
in its citizens, as the surest guaranty of perpetuity. It forces all the 
ambitious young men of our country into the legal profession, not (as it 
should be) with the view to benefit the country, or aid in the due ad- 
ministration of the laws, but with the intention of making it a step- 
ping-stone to office and to distinction. Many enter the bureau of some 
veteran practitioner, and read a few months in hopes to acquire the 
credit for legal knowledge sufficient to recommend them to the favorable 
consideration of the public, while others essay the profession until they 
are made sensible of a want of talents to ensure success at a game, where 
thousands of adroit gamesters are playing, when they withdraw, and hold 
themselves, as they are generally held, qualified candidates for any po- 
litical station that may be created, or vacated by death, removal or re- 
signation. The consequence is, that the legal profession is with us 
greatly redundant, and a sordid competition is constantly kept up at the 
expense of the community. But to return; we do not greatly err in 
regarding our trials at law, in connection with the grand objects for 
which they were instituted, as the most splendid farce now acted in 
America, by legal sanction, and were we not long used to them, they 
would appear in al] their ludicrous absurdity. They might be proper 
for a diplomatic council, where each party was striving to deceive 
or wheedle the other, in order to facilitate his selfish objects of na- 
tional aggrandizement ; but as a council where the citizens of the same 
government are to receive equal and impartial justice, they are farcical 
in the extreme. Here every species of influence, trick, or artifice, that 
can amuse the fancy, cajole the passions, or warm the heart to sympathy, 
are permitted to be used with the professed design to bias the mind of 
the judges; and were this design not in some degree accomplished, it 
would be wonderful that any could be found to pay the cost of the experi- 
ment. Lastly, the ruinous cost of such an establishment, (apart from 
the deleterious influence which it exerts upon our judicial investigations, 
and the political independence of our citizens,) might afford a pretext 
for questioning its propriety. The honest plaintiff, who has indulged his 
debtor till indulgence has ceased to be a virtue; who has, through good 
will and a desire to enable him to pay without unnecessary cost, waited 
till he is likely to lose his claim by procrastination, must now fee some 
barrister with 5 to 10 per cent. of his debt to have it collected, 
making a heavier tax upon him than would naturally be thrown 
upon the debtor by the necessary expenses of the suit. But the debtor, 
now become the defendant, finding that he can still protract the fraud 
and injustice of non-payment, and annoy and vex his kind creditor, fees 
another barrister, who, without any just cause for delay, enters a plea 
for his client, for which he charges him ten dollars, and estops the plain- 
tiff till another term of the court, at which he still labors for some un- 
real cause to continue the suit and enhance the cost of the parties. Should 
he fail, he now advises an appeal, while he raises his feeto keep pace with 
the dignity of the higher court; and when it has at last run the ladder of 
the judicial scale, it is possibly remanded to the jurisdiction of the origi- 
nal court, where it is to be decided ; and thus is litigation protracted, till 
the lawyers have the better share of the debt. Could the expense of such 
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an establishment be estimated correctly, it would probably be found to 
amount to two hundred millions of dollars annually in the United States, 
an amount equivalent to about eight times the revenue of the general 
government, and sufficient to insure to every child raised in the 
United States the advantages of a thorough academical education. This 
array of figures is not urged as a meritorious argument in the premises, 
but is stated merely as the result of a system which is both theoretically 
and practically antagonistic to the vital interests of the American people. 

Other abuses have grown out of this system, which it is most desirable 
to correct ; one of which is the unbridled defamation of men of all 
ranks, which is beginning to be allowed by the courts and practised by 
the hired sophisticators of the law. The sanctuary of private character 
should ever be held sacred by the government as well as_ by individuals. 
No offence will sooner provoke the fell resentment of mankind than this ; 

and we hazard but little in predicting, that the proud spirit of our people 
will not long brook the presumptuous insolence which, under cover of 
the laws, and for the accomplishment of sinister views, unscrupulous- 
ly assails the most unblemished reputations in the community which it 
has cost years of integrity and virtue to establish. And it is a consider- 
ation not less humiliating to the injured, that he is traduced by one who 
is himself incapable of appreciating that pride of character which he 
would fain destroy, and who is actuated only by the grovelling selfish- 
ness of his own venal ambition. 

The chief reliance for the eradication of these evils must be upon the 
intelligence and patriotism of the American people, which have heretofore 
proved adequate to allthe purposes of good government, and will ultimate- 
ly triumph over whatever real ills or vices mayhave insinuated themselves 
into the body politic, or been incorporated with its organization, The 
evil we have attempted here to rebuke, being both venerable for its anti- 
juity, and sanctioned by legal authority, has a strong hold upon the pre- 
judices of mankind, and nothing less than a profound sense of its anti- 
republican and deleterious operation will be able to incite to the requi- 
site vigor of action. The “difficulty is still augmented by the fact, that 
the government and its functions are chiefly in 1 the hands of those who 
are most interested in perpetuating the evil. Yet, as one of the most 
enlightened states of this confederacy has already leid hold of the pru- 
ning knife and inflicted upon it a mortal blow, we do not despair of see- 
ing her wise example imitated by her sister states, and our happy Ame- 
rica emancipated from this cumbersome appendage of a semi-barbarous 
and feudal age. 
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TO L. L. W. 


I DEEMED not yet again to love 
A mortal as I burn for thee ; 

I hoped from clime to clime to rove, 
Wrapped in my thoughts like ocean free. 


But thou art now part of my life, 
Thou art as flame within my heart, 

Though still I war, the hapless strife 
But aids more firm to fix the dart. 


Man never felt a Jove like mire, 
*Tis deep and strong as ocean’s flow ; 
The orbs that nightly o’er us shine, 
Burn not with light of purer glow. 


Mock not the heart that trusts in thee, 
But be to it a guardian star, 

That still shall beam with sympathy 
Whatever be the worldly war. 


My heart is proof against all fear 

Of what may chance in world like this ; 
But tender words and looks appear 

Like spirits from the realms of bliss. 


They melt the heart hate cannot move, 
They thaw the ice around ¢ cast, 
And purer feelings loosened rove 
Amid its dreams of love so vast. 


So still beam on with joyous light 

That still doth thrill my being through ; 
Mock not—like meteor of the night, 

With gleams so wild—they hide the true. 


And I will fold in love so warm 

Thy heart, grown old with grief and care, 
That it shall laugh at every storm, 

And mock at all that fortune dare. 


TO THE SAME. 


I cannot throw my heart upon my tongue 
To tell my full o’erflowing love ; 

The proud soul’s curse is o’er me flung, 
I cannot speak what most doth move. 








The Dream. 










I cannot bear a word of doubt, 
Suspicion’s glance congeals my heart,— 

When skeptic looks my passion flout, 

I cannot faith with words impart. 













Then, lady, do not doubt my love, 
For still it burns, and ever thine, 

As stars by day still beam above, 

Though mortals cannot see them shine. 













Oh! let our love be like a star, 
That gleams from out the sunset sky, 

*Mid golden mists, so pale and far 

That careless eyes no light descry. 











But when the light of day is o’er 
The joyous spirit beameth bright, 

O’er sighing souls its soft rays pour, 

And quicken hearts with fresh delight. 











So let my love be, now, to thee, 

Like morning's light, bright, fresh and glowing, 
Wild, deep, and boundless as the sea, 
And with eternal freshness flowing. 









THE DREAM. 







TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINRICH HEINE. 











Wuart is it frets my mad blood so? The music rose with joyous glee ; 





What fans my heart to this wild glow? The merry din, it troubled me ; 
My blood is mad, it boils and fumes, The bride. she look’d so love possess’d, 






And fiery heat my heart consumes. Her hand the bridegroom gently press’d. 







My blood doth rave, and boil and steam, The bridegroom filled his goblet up, 









Because I’ve dreamed a fearful dream ; And sipp’d and gave the bride the cup; i 
He came, that swarthy son of night, She sweetly smiled the groom to thank— ' 






And bore me off in wild affright, O, woe! *twas my red blood she drank ! 









He brought me to abrilliant house, She gazed upon him long and sweet, 
Where harp-clang blent with mad carouse, The bridegroom dared his kiss repeat ; 






He kissed her on her cheek’s red bloom, 


And tapers gleam with torches glare,— 
O, woe! that kiss, it sealed my doom ! 


[ gained the hall, and entered there. 



















There was a merry marriage rout, My tongue lay in my mouth like lead, 
At supper sat the festal crowd ; My throat was parch’d, my speech was fled,— 
{ saw the pair—my heart, it died! The music rose, the dance began, 

O, woe! my loved one was the bride! The glittering pair before them span. 



















There stood my love in all her bloom, And whiles [ gazed so deathly sick, 
A stranger man, alas, the groom ! The dancers swept before me quick; 
Behind the state chair of the bride, The bridegroom spoke a gentle word— 
*Midst crowds I stood and scarcely sigh’d, She blush’d, but not with anger stirr’d, 


Philadelphia, 1847. 
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BRITISH ARROGANCE. 


A uate saucy debate in the British House of Commons, in which, 
not merely irresponsible members of that body, but also a cabinet minis- 
ter, stood up in their places and uttered, though in more moderate lan- 
guage, yet the same inveterate sentiments on the subject of the debts of 
the American States, which we so long have had to listen to from news- 
paper scribblers, has earned and received some notice from the press of 
this country ; and we propose to avail ourselves of the moment when 
public attention is drawn to this topic, to explain, by historical facts, for 
the benefit of our American readers, the true character of British faith 
in the matter of their national finance. This debate was on the 6th of 
July. Lord George Bentinck, a personage whose fame, if he has any, 
has not reached this side of the water, but who is occasionally men- 
tioned, if we mistake not, in the English journals, as a turf character, 
and a young England man, a joint of Mr. D’Israeli’s tail, (though, per- 
haps, he is another person altogether,) presented a petition from holders 
of Spanish bonds, which are in a very drooping state, and in the course of 
his remarks made a dull poke at debtor states generally, quoting Captain 
Truck’s author, Vattel, in support of the position he grandly assumed, of 
England’s right and duty to make all such pay their dues, and showing 
that Spain, the proprietor of an island called Cuba, yielding a revenue of 
more than nine millions sterling, and guarded only by nine thousand sol- 
diers, (but one man to each thousand guineas, a temptation truly,) en- 
counters a very considerable risk when she omits to pay so well-armed 
a creditor as that Christian country, which the author of Vivian Grey and 
his friends aspire to instruct. Lord George, who, we dare say, is a very 
well-meaning man, and who does not appear to be an official person, is 
at perfect liberty, just as the newspapers are, to say what he pleases ; 
but we would advise, if this speech be a specimen of his genius, that 
he intermit his study of the law of nations and borrow a copy of Vivian 
Grey. His lordship’s noble friend, Lord Palmerston, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, whom he was glad to see return to his seat, and than 
whom “ England never had a minister of more determination in asserting 
the rights of the country, and demanding by force, if necessary, the pay- 
ment,” &c., then arose and delivered himself of an harangue, which, 
coming from a cabinet officer, is worth the remark it has excited. After 
a prefatory column or two, in the course of which he made special allu- 
sion tous, and among other things said, “The North American states 
really are able to pay, and have no excuse for not paying the demands 
against them.” * * “Sir, I should hope that the North American 
states will not wait until an example is set by their South American 
brethren, but that they will previously have wiped from their history that 
blot, which must be considered as a stain upon their national character.” 
(Hear, hear). “I take this opportunity,” continued the warlike lord, 
“‘of reminding governments, who may be debtors to the British 
people, that the time may come when this house can no longer sit pa- 
tiently under the wrongs and injustice inflicted upon the subjects of this 
country. (Cheers.) That the time may come when the British nation 
may no longer see, with the same tranquillity, £150,000,000 due to 
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English subjects, the principal and interest of which are alike unpaid ; 
and that if more proper efforts adequately to fulfil their engagements are 
not made, the government of this country, whoever may be the men 
who compose it, may be compelled by public opinion, aye, and by the 
votes of Parliament, to deviate from the hitherto established practice, 
and to insist upon the payment of these debts. (Cheers.) Sir, that we 
have the means to do so, I do not, for one moment, dispute. It is not that 
we are afraid of any of these states, or of one or all of them put together, 
that we have abstained from taking the steps which my noble friend has 
urged upon us. I trust that we shail always have the means of obtaining 
justice from any country on the face of the earth, and also of compelling 
them to discharge their just obligations to us ; and therefore let no foreign 
country that has done a wrong to British subjects, deceive uself by the false 
impression that the British nation and the British Parliament will forever 
remain acquiescent and passive under the wrong ; OR THAT WHENEVER THEY 
CALL UPON THE British GovERNMENT TO INTERFERE AND ENFORCE THE 
RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, THE GOVERNMENT WILL NOT HAVE 
AMPLE MEANS AND POWER TO OBTAIN FOR THEM A FULL MEASURE OF Jus- 
tice.”’ (I.oud cheers.) Now we do not know to what precise extent 
the British Government answers for Lord Palmerston’s eloquence, or 
even how far he is responsible for it himself, and how much of it 
may be set down merely to the colicky habit of the individual; but 
it strikes us that such language, coming from an organ of the gov- 
ernment, stands in need of grave international explanation. A few 
years since England thought proper to go quite into hysterics only 
because Mr. Pickens, no member of the government, or even an adhe- 
rent of the administration, made a crusty report upon British relations 
to the House of Representatives ; what then English indignation would 
not be, if in answer to a call of a member of the Senate or House, Mr. 
Buchanan should let go such official intemperances as these, we leave to 
Mr. Buchanan to consider. To us it seems that there is in it a spirit of 
insolence that ought to be taken down. We may shrug our shoulders 
and smile at Lord George Bentinck or at Mr. Hume—old Mr. Hume, 
the calculator, we suppose—who says, in the same debate, that he “ re- 
gretted the conduct of the repudiating North American States, which 
had very much shaken his good opinion of that country,’* for their giv- 
ings out are not more to the purpose than those of the newspapers ; but if 
men in place are held to weigh their words, as well as their actions, then 
we should like to know whether Lord Palmerston, when he uncorked 
these vials of wrath and froth, did it for his own amusement simply, or 
whether they give us the sentiments of the British government; for if 
they do, then there is no use of our compromising away a part of Maine 
to-day and part of Oregon to-morrow to buy our peace and a quiet life, 
when all this casws Seldi remains behind. As to Lord George Bentinck’s 
captivating arithmetic about Cuba, if Lord Palmerston means to adopt 
that among the other inspirations of his noble friend, we will only say, 
in passing, that we are prepared, without waiting to hear from Washing- 
ton, and there is not a quaker in the country that is not, to assure him, that 
the day they move to lay their hands on Cuba, we shall most inevitably fal] 
to zero in Mr. Hume’s good opinion, by means of a complete suspensionof 
our debtor relations to the island of Great Britain, under a process which 
his friend, Lord George’s familiarity with Vattel, will easily suggest. 
Let the people in England fume and fret, and fill their newspapers with 


* Could any conceit but an Englishman’s have so tumeda sentence? The old gentleman’s 
good opinion of 20 millions of people! ! 
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billingsgate and rhetoric to their heart’s content, and persuade us, if they 
can, that your only true source of national honor is the punctual payment 
of five per cent. on borrowed monies ; but if these storms of anonymous 
fury are to give place to blasts official, the case changes at once, and 
assumes, or ought, in our opinion, to be made to assume, a grave 
shape. That, however, is one which it is not within our power to 
give it, and we come without more delay to the task we have pre- 
scribed ourselves, which is to show, what we do not think our coun- 
trymen are sufficiently aware of, that the finance of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s countrymen has been, in all ages, an affair of either fraud or 
force, a history of alternate plundering, paying, cheating, stopping, 
and repudiating—those who ruled plundering those who paid, and those 
who paid only paying when they could not help it. Adam Smith says, 
that in Europe the liberation of the revenue, as he calls it, meaning the get- 
ting rid of their debts, has been brought about by nations in but one way ; 
by a bankruptcy. It is equally true that the whole business of revenue, in 
all its branches, funding, assessing, taxing, and collecting, has been as 
profoundly dishonest in European practice, as, according to the author 
of the Wealth of Nations, has been the mode they adopt of /iberating 
it. They charge us (and their charge is untrue) with an irregular 
method of liberating our revenue; we charge them with irregu- 
larity in all that pertains to it. Now to proceed,—what has been 
the history of the richest nation among them? We will not carry 
Lord Palmerston back to the days of what the British aristocracy 
fondly call their feudal ancestors, their pedigrees being, in truth, not 
much more splendid than our own, when the ideas of debtor and 
creditor had not yet been licked into shape, and the king of Eng- 
land raised money as he could and spent it as he pleased; when, as the 
chronicles inform us, Peter de Parasis paid twenty marks for leave to 
salt fishes, and Robert de Veaux gave five of his best palfreys that the king 
might hold his tongue about Pinels’ wife, and Mrs. Hugh Neville two hun- 
dred hens for permission to visit her husband ; the proceeds of these and 
a thousand other equally respectable assessments his majesty applying to 
his state debts only if he liked, and if he did not, but spent the money, 
rode the horses and ate the hens, he had only to pawn the crown jewels, ' 
or mortgage the Jews, and so keep the treasury from starving, while 
he pushed along to downright repudiation at last. But let us begin 
with the time of Henry VII., mere misrule having ended, it is said, in 
England, with his accession to the throne. Not that we affect to hold the 
subjects of the fair Victoria to answer for the sins of the sire of the first 
Defender of the Faith, but we desire to go a little back in our dates, 
to show the ancestry of British finance; though, indeed, as the Eng- 
lish include the days of Alfred in the reckoning of their glories, they 
could not justly complain if wé reproached them with offences commit- 
ted no great while before Shakspeare was born. 

Henry began the comparatively modern system of money-raising, get- 
ing what he could from Parliament, who voted it in bodily terror, and ob- 
taining the rest by a thousand extraordinary and tyrannical expedients 
which he put in practice to fill the Exchequer. It was, between the 
crown and the subject, almost an affair of stand and deliver—the king’s 
agents, among the principal of whom was the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, going abroad into the highways and catching up men, whom 
they carried to their houses, where they were forced to satisfy the royal 
demands. The various outrages perpetrated to extort money being re- 
lated, now would seem fabulous; but they were then as notorious as is 
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any modern custom-house. Henry, however, was no repudiator—he did 
not, we believe, so much as debase the coin. When he died at last, car- 
ried off by a consumption, his son, Herry VIII. reigned in his stead, who, 
almost as avaricious as the man who begot him, was an infinitely supe- 
rior spendthrift. Having dissipated his father’s hoard in every species 
of extravagance, he replenished the treasury by plundering the church, 
which, up to his day, had supported the poor of the realm,.and thus entail- 
ed upon the nation thenceforward forever, the necessity of taxing itself to 
maintain them, beside the disgrace of the statute passed in the first year of 
the reign of his son, Edward VI., called ‘‘an act for the punishing of 
vagabonds, and for the relief of the poor and impotent persons,” by 
which beggars were made obnoxious by British justice to a scale of 
punishment which consisted of—1st, Branding on the shoulder and slavery 
for years. 2d. Branding on the cheek and slavery for life. 3d. Death as 
felons. But no taxing or plundering could keep pace with the wants of 
his government, and in the twenty-first year of his reign, Henry became 
a repudiator by act of Parliament, a special act of bankruptcy being 
passed in favor of the crown, entitled “ an act for the releasing unto the 
king such sums of money as he was to pay to his subjects for any manner 
of loans by letters missive or otherwise,” which act went into full opera- 
tion, and still stands on the statute book a monument to the mutual 
shame of the king and his people, and the first formal act of British par- 
liamentary repudiation. ‘The estimates of his successors, Edward, Mary, 
and Elizabeth, were provided for whenever the sovereign found it neces- 
sary, with the same degree of compulsion as under Henry VII. 
and VIII., though occasionally of a different sort. As Elizabeth burnt 
more than a hundred persons for being Catholics, and Mary nearly two 
hundred fur being Protestants, besides innumerable wretches of inferior 
distinction, not worthy of the flames, who were whipped, racked and 
otherwise tormented, even the regency of Edward VI. too, con- 
ducting a persecution of very respectable magnitude, it would be 
needless to be minute about their budgets, for when the monarch does 
what he likes with the consciences, lives and liberty of his subjects, he 
must of course be the tyrant of their property also. The maiden queen 
dealt largely in monopolies by which she raised the smallest amount of 
money at the largest cost of oppression to her subjects. She debased 
the coin, the worst kind of repudiation, and sent it to Ireland to pay her 
debts, and cheat the people. She allowed to be fitted out and went 
halves in piratical expeditions. She borrowed money abroad, and 
gave, so slender was her credit, the personal guaranty of her min- 
isters for its re-payment. She raised also money by forced 
loans. Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth were arbitrary monarchs; but 
under Elizabeth’s successor, James, who was arbitrary only by title, 
the difficulties of money-getting increased rapidly. When he could 
not borrow, coax, or tax it out of the people, he sold his towns on 
the continent to the Dutch, or patents of nobility to his subjects at 
home, who bought at the Exchequer table any dignity they liked, 
from a Baronetcy upto an Earldom; and for the worst bargain of all he 
sold bits of his prerogative to the rich and saucy Commons, who had al- 
ready approached dangerously near to the crown, on the broad platform 
of their own dollars, the gold and silver of America, and the generally 
increasing wealth of mankind having made subjects richer, and all 
kings poorer, except the king of Spain. The flower of royal prerogative 
had begun sadly to fade, so that the poor king lived in a fidget and died 
in debt. He owed about £300,000. It was now the turn of the people, 
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and the first use they made of their newly acquired importance and pow- 
er, was to button their pockets and refuse their money. James had seen 
the beginning of the pecuniary independence of the Commons; it was his 
son’s destiny to witness aud to pay the extreme penalty of its full develop- 
ment. The crown was needy and indebted; the subject was rich, and there- 
fore strong. The crown was dependent,because along with its feudal power 
had gradually decayed and been expended its wealth and possessions ; 
and this threw the king upon what no English monarch had ever before 
rested—the good will of the people to make grants of their substance. 
Englishmen’s aversion to pay their dues, now capable fairly of express- 
ing itself, was summarily exhibited. Charles, as the first act of his reign, 
called Parliament together, asked for money to pay the debts of the na- 
tion, its current expenses, and the war against Spain, and was offered 
for these purposes £112,000 !——an offer which amounted to an insult, 
says Hume, and one more stinging than if they had refused the supplies 
altogether; a mere caprivious refusal of a just, lawful and absolutely 
necessary demand; and so grew the great revolution, as they call 
it, out of the sacred thirst of shillings. Other questions started 
up afterwards, and before the king lost his head, it had become 
an issue between him and the people of arbitrary power or free in- 
stitutions ; but the contest began with what a modern author calls “ the 
good old gentlemanly vice’’ of avarice, the people influenced by the love 
of pelf, refusing to part with their own money to pay for the wants of 
the country. {[n short, money was no more to be had in England 
by fair means, in 1625, than at any other time before or since. 
With Oliver Cromwell came back despotic authority which, with wise 
economy and the confiscated revenues of the new church, kept down 
all debts so long as he ruled. When monarchy was restored in 
the person of Charles IJ., no sooner were the first effusions of loyalty 
past, than the struggle of the people against opening their purses began 
afresh. To render the commons less impracticable, the king bribed 
members with annual pensions, and to enable himself to pay them he 
took one himself from his cousin and neighbor Louis XIV., who also 
promised to furnish him with a competent army of French troops in 
case of his coming, as his father had done, to open rupture with his sub- 
jects. Wearied at last of the controversy, the king anticipating practi- 
cally the doctrine of Dr. Smith, that the liberation of the revenue can be 
brought about only by a bankruptcy, resolved to repudiate. ‘To the ruin 
and consternation of his creditors, on the day after New-Years, 1672, the 
king closed the doors of the treasury, and England was declared to be 
insolvent; but so far was he from being ashamed of the measure, or 
doubting its propriety, that he raised to the peerage Sir Thomas Clifford 
by way of reward for suggesting to him this signal method of repudiating 
his embarrassments, We trust a descendant of Sir Thomas enjoys to this 
hour the honors of bis race, and when Cupid Lord Palmerston’s glorious la- 
bors shall have destroyed repudiation forever, when he shall have pock- 
eted Cuba, and made an example of the United States, if he chance in 
taking his well-earned seat as a peer, to encounter the representative 
ot the Cliffords, we hope the two lords will be able to look each other 
in the face without laughing. If they do, they will beat the soothsayers, 
and deserve the cheers of the House. In 1685 Charles II. who had 
lived a deist without much offence to his subjects, died, to their last- 
ing horror, a Catholic, and hostilities about money between the crown and 
the people, almost ceased for three years and ten months, that is, until 
the accession of Wiiliam and Mary; for under James, the question of 
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money was jumped, and the controversy was about religion. We would 
ask the most bigoted inhabitant of the island, who ever read his 
country’s annals, what was English finance down to the revolution of 
1688, but a history of violence with an admixture of frand. The crown 
got money as it could, and spent it as it would. The subject paid when 
he was too weak to withhold his contribution. Faith, either good or 
bad, towards foreign nations or governments was little heard of, the op- 
portunity and means of borrowing of their neighbors being as almost 
nothing; and between the crown and the subject, it was for the most 
part an affair of grab. James I. got money enough from the House 
of Commons to enable him, with his other resources and shifts, 
to exist through an inglorious reign. Charles I. could get nothing. 
Cromwell got whatever he wanted. Charles II. other expedients ex- 
hausted, took to repudiation. 

Before coming to the epoch of 1688, when the finance of fraud and force 
gave way to that of fraud alone, we must not omit to mention the 
royal mode of raising the wind, which consists of a debasement of 
the coin. The sovereign must needs be trusted to fix the standard 
of value, and as the fountain of honor as well as profit, one would 
suppose if there were any mischief he could keep his hands off, 
it would be the degradation of the currency, one which is agreed on 
all sides to be repudiation in its vilest form, and which, by the univer- 
sal confusion that attends it, brings every kind and degree of injury upon 
the citizens of the state from the highest to the humblest. Yet it isin 
this department, hanging, whipping, and imprisoning their subjects the 
whilst, for following their example, that the monarchs of Europe have 
secretly indulged in the most frequent and abominable frauds; the 
Treasury officers first gathering in the money, and then handing it over 
to their brethren of the mint, by whom, after a certain quantity of gold 
or silver has been withdrawn from it, and base metal substituted, it is 
returned to the treasury again, whence it is re-issued, and the sovereign 
pays his subjects with a penny, or a shilling, or ten shillings, his debt of 
a guinea. By this practice the nations of Europe have been defrauded 
in all ages. Some idea of its frequency, and the even ridiculous lengths 
to which has been carried this high-handed, and at the same time most 
skulking of all the practices of finance, may be formed from such cases 
as these. 

The French livre, at the revolution of 1789, was found to be debased 
to j, part of its original value in the time of Charlemagne, The Span- 
ish maravedi, like the royal lion on the sign, which by successive re- 
paintings, passed into a poodle, has gone gradually down from a coin of 
gold to one of copper. The German florin, originally silver, by the 
same alchymy was transmuted to copper. The Scotch pound in three 
centuries was reduced to), of its due allowance of silver. Henry 
VIII. of England, in the course of his single reign, reduced the stand- 
ard of silver nearly 2. His daughter Elizabeth, who established for her- 
self the character of a reformer of the coin of her own country, yet 
yielded to the royal instinct so far as to order a quantity of base money 
made up for the Irish market! ! Well might the most illustrious of 
the subjects of Elizabeth put the exclamation into the mouth of Lear, 
“You can’t touch me for coining !’’ for if the rule were the other way, 
monarchs would all die at Tyburn. James II, as we learn from Taylor, 
an English writer on the money system of England, made “ £10 ster- 
ling with only four pennyworth of metal, the remaining £9 18s. 8d. being 
all derived from royal prerogative,” causing six or seven thousand pounds 
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worth of metal to represent two millions of money. That virtuous prig, 
however, Mr. John Bull, who thinks he never is quite as these publi- 
cans are, pretends that in England the offence of debasing the coin was 
discontinued after the revolution of 1688, a boast which ought to be ta- 
ken with this alloy, namely, that after that date, it ceased to be an availa- 
ble crime to the English government, which ‘dealt thenceforward so 
largely in paper, that it would have been no more the policy of a British 
monarch to cheat with the coin, when there was the bank to print notes 
for him, than it would have been worth the while of Mistress Fauntleroy 
to set to making spurious shillings. It was common in England, as 
well to elevate suddenly the standard when money: was to be paid into 
the treasury, as to degrade and debase it when the king was about to 
make a payment, by which means the sovereign lighted the candle at 
both ends, and ingeniously contrived to rifle debtors as well as creditors. 

We refer al] such as may be curious in the pettinesses of power, 
and who would like to learn how far from a hero a prince must be to bis 
master of the mint—to any history of monetary affairs they may choose 
to consult; and they will there find the superabundant proofs that this 
habit of false coining, by the admission of all statesmen and authors, the 
worst of repudiating practices, has stopped the mouth of every nation 
of Europe to utter one word, with anything like reason, against the foul- 
est measures of finance to which even American baseness might be 
tempted to resort. He who refuses to pay his debts, forfeits his integ- 
rity. But what does he forfeit who buys the tools, hires the room, locks 
the door, and having converted pewter and brass into the precious metals, 
walks out and settles his debts with them? The king can do no wrong. 
That is a state maxim ; perhaps when we come to lumber ourselves with 
a church establishment and standing army, an aristocracy, game laws, 
corn Jaws, and a pension list, we shall adopt it in the United States. 
But if Victoria L, in a fit of jealousy or spleen, should order Prince 
Albert strangled and hidden under the floor, as Count Konigsmark was 
by her ancestor George I., the murder would be none the less a murder 
because she could not be tried and punished for it. So, if she cheat her 
subjects with false money, under the pretext of* regulating the coin, her 
sovereignty protects her from the judgment of a court, but there its im- 
munity would end. Lord Palmerston himself could scarcely come down 
the next day to the House of Commons, and threaten with the queen’s 
vengeance what old Mr. Hume calls the repudiating North American 
states. 

We have seen that up to James I.’s time the king plundered the people, 
and that from James I, to James II. the sovereign and the subject alter- 
nately plundered each other and stood at bay. But at the revolution of 
1€88, the power and authority of the people,—we mean of those who had 
property, for no others were listened to, which, during the former period 
had been nothing, and during the latter had been in strife, became fully 
and finally established,—a convention being held by them after the flight 
of King James, in which they settled their liberties to suit themselves, 
and then called over the Prince of Orange for their king, just as an 
American congregation would call a clergyman. England was now an 
oligarchy, and the right lay in the land-holders, who chiefly composed 
it, to give or withhold money, as they pleased. They might, at their 
pleasure, repudiate, like Charles II. or Henry VIII., or pay their debts, 
like Ojiver Cromwell. 

The one-man power having been found, for the most part, faithless to its 
pecuniary engagements, the opportunity now offered for the nation to re- 
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deem itself, and the question of indemnifying the sufferers by the bank- 
ruptecy of Charles II., proved to be the first touchstone of British integrity. 
There was something so treacherous in the proceedings of Charles, who had 
closed the treasury when it was full of money, which had been advanced upon 
solemn pledges, that when the nation came to administer their affairs for 
themselves, they were compelled, by the recentness of the facts and their 
flagrant notoriety, for they had resounded through Europe, forthwith to 
hear the case of the creditors, who had lost their money by the bankruptcy 
of 1672. And it would naturally be imagined that in prov iding the redress, 
between their horror of the Stuarts and their joy and pride in their new 
liberties, they would have wiped out by a prompt and full payment this foul 
blot upon the British name. We are told of republican stinginess: let us 
see the incredible meanness of the aristocracy of England. "The repudia- 
ted debt was originally short of fourteen hundred thousand pounds—a very 
trifle to a rich and great nation. It was twelve years after the revolution, 
before Parliament could find it in their conscience to do anything at all in 
this deplorable case ; and then following and making deeper the ‘bad foot- 
steps of the profligate Charles, they began by repudiating their liability to 
return any portion of the money itself, or to do more than pay an interest 
upon it: They then enacted the authority to repudiate utterly one-half of 
the principal, whensoever themselves or their successors should pay the 
other half.—(Grellier on the National Debt, page 14.) ‘They next actually 
and presently repudiated every farthing of all the arrears of interest, which 
being at eight and ten per cent., the rates at which Charles had borrowed 
the money twenty-nine years before, was between two and three times 
greater than the principal; and here they paused. After this precious ope- 
ration performed upon the body of the debt, doubtless it will be supposed 
that my lords and gentlemen of the new government paid down the rem- 
nant in gold and silver. ‘They have given in our day twenty millions to 
buy up negroes, and eat free sugar. What less could they do after cheat- 
ing these poor white men out of more than two-thirds of their money, than 
pay down the other third handsomely? To this day they have not paid 
that money. They have paid an interest of three per cent., redeemable on 
the payment of half the principal, Parliament itself, in the same year of 
1701, and at the same session of 12 William, of blessed memory, in which 
they voted to pay upon this unrepudiated fragmentary sum a THREE per cent. 
interest, borrowing for itself at a six AND-A-HALF per cent. tnterest.—(Grel- 
lier, page 50.) ‘Thus they enacted to repudiate their liability to return any 
part of the money itself, to repudiate all the arrears of interest, to repu- 
diate half the principal whenever they should be pleased to pay the other 
and more fortunate half, and to force down the interest to be paid to one- 
third of the rate at which the money had been borrowed, and Jess than half 
the rate at which themselves were borrowing at the time when, as a first 
essay of Parliamentary justice, they made this wonderful provision. In 
short, they paid about one-ninth of the obligation, or from two to three 
shillings in the pound, these rulers of a rich and powerful community, 
which cannot, we have Lord Palmerston’s word for it, witness injustice “* with 
tranquillity /”’ The annals of oligarchy would be ransacked in vain for 
an act of more contemptible, unnecessary fraud. Better a rough denial = 
all justice, than such beggarly cozening as this. When Henry VIII. 
curred debts which he could not pay, and got Parliament to cancel thom 
he might flatter himself his repudiation was in some sort a necessity ; he 
had fallen into the dirt and had to be helped out ; but these revolutionary 
Judases seemed to wallow in treachery for the very love of it, for the pay- 
ment of the whole debt and interest would not have been to the English 
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nation a flea-bite. When the French Directory guillotined their debt in 
1797, theirs was an act of mercy and propriety compared with such heart- 
less trafficking in honour and justice. First an alteration of the whole 
basis of the debt, and then so much to be deducted now, and so much 
more to be taken off one of these days—so much subtracted here and so 
much exacted there, and when at last the spirit of swap seemed to have 
done all its work, and nothing more remained for higgling or pinching to 
contrive, these counter-casters bethink themselves that the interest which 
King Charles had undertaken to pay to their poor bedevilled fellow-subjects 
was a hard bargain on his majesty, and so it would be a hard bargain on their 
oligarchal selves to pay the market-rate of the day, and low, miserable, tra- 
ducers that they were, they reduced it 66 per cent.! Why, if Clifford him- 
self—nay, if that good-natured strumpet, Nell Gwyn, at one of the in- 
quests that used to be held upon public affairs in Charles’ seraglios, had 
moved to offer an usance upon a fraction of a debt, by way of satisfaction 
of the whole, she would have blushed through her paint to think of screw- 
ing down that usance two-thirds. Yet this is what England did; this 
was the act of her political patriarchs, her men of 1688—this was English 
faith in what they call their best days; and this is the people, from whose 
pulpit of craft and fraudulent expediency, horse-jockeys, weather-cocks, and 
old women, would be-rate and lecture us! We would wager half our ter- 
ritory against an Orkney island, that there is not a club of American ne- 
groes that meets in any cellar in the country, where such measure of base- 
ness could command three votes. 

But it is not in the single case of the repudiation of a debt which even 
King Charles always professed his intention to pay off some day or other, 
profligate, Frenchman and Papist though he was, (to invent an English cli- 
max) that we discover the full extent of the reckless bad faith which imme- 
diately marked the conduct of the new-born English oligarchy. Parlia- 
ment soon proceeded to systematize repudiation by the uncalled for intro- 
duction into their finance of the grand feature of funding. Formerly, na- 
tions had a treasure and not a debt, and the function of the officer called 
the treasurer, was to guard the king’s money, and not to superintend his 
debts. As lately as towards the end of the last century, the late King of Prus- 
sia had a large treasure. Nations, like individuals, had their incomes and 
possessions, and like individuals, borrowed only occasionally to eke out a 
deficit of the usaal revenue and taxes, or to aid some great undertaking, and 
then repaid what they borrowed before they borrowed again. But the Ital- 
ians, always ahead of the rest of the world in ingenuity, imagined what is 
called the funding system, by which the prince borrowed, and never return- 
ed the money at all, but created instead, a fund for paying the interest upon 
it, granting to secure the lender a certain portion of the annual proceeds of 
his revenue ; and this was called funding the debt, although the name fund- 
ing has remained, long since the habit of pledging a particular fund, or do- 
ing more than to give a general promise to pay an interest upon the debt, 
has been abandoned. Thus, funding served to supply the sovereign with 
money, with a facility that was charming when opposed to the perils and 
difficulties of taxation. But nothing can be more obvious, than that perpe- 
tual borrowing and never paying, must come to an end at last, and that 
when the accumulated debt has acquired a certain magnitude, neither inter- 
est nor principal can be discharged, and the state is bankrupt. When 
pressed for money, power liberates the revenue according to the phrase we 
quoted from Adam Smith, by a bankruptcy. It repudiates. Such has been 
the uniform experience of every nation of Europe, without exception, which 
has resorted to funding. Repudiation, like death, whether we live fast or 
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slow, comes at last. Even the Dutch repudiate, at the head as they are, of 
the best regulated finance in the world—a people so public spirited as to 
have paid off by voluntary subscription a portion of the capital of their 
debt, and so thrifty, that it is said they met out of the savings of their in- 
come, without touching the capital, all the vast contributions levied upon 
them by the French, between the conquest of Holland, under the republic, 
and the fall of Napoleon in 1815, their repudiation consisting of forcible 
reductions of the rate of interest on their debt, by means of which they 
sponged out millions and millions of their obligations, just as effectually as 
the French themselves in 1797, when they demolished two-thirds of the 
national burden, or as the Spaniards at the present day, when they omit to 
provide for the quarter’s interest as it falls due—a quieter manoeuvre than 
that of the French or Dutch either—but still a bankruptcy. 

When kingly prerogative terminated in England, and the power of the 
nation took its place, they did not owe a dollar beyond King Charles’ debt 
of fourteen hundred thousand pounds and its interest. They might be 
called free from debt, and there was, therefore, no excuse for funding; but 
no sooner was Parliament possessed of the reins of authority, rather 
than tax themselves to raise their supplies within the year—rather than put 
their patriotic hands into their own pockets, they plunged the nation into 
this systema which ends in inevitable disgrace and bankruptey—which is in 
fact itself bankruptey—a system, says Hume, in his essay on Public Cre- 
dit, so preposterous, that ‘‘ It would scarcely be more imprudent to give a 
prodigal son a credit in every banker’s shop in London,’’ than to set a min- 
ister upon such a course of finance. Just as the great revolution began by 
Parliament’s offering Charles I. £112,000 to pay a debt —carry on 
his government and wage a war; so the revolution of 1688 ended by Par- 
liament’s taking away from William and Mary the best of ail their taxes, 
and voting them supplies in so shabby and niggardly a spirit, that William, 
Dutchman and economist as he was, no spendthrift, no waster of revenues, 
but a man to be trusted with money, who had but one expensive taste, and 
that the nation partook with him, namely, for being beat by the French, 
was so heartily disgusted with his kingdom, as to meditate seriously leaving 
his new subjects to their Romish frights and warming-pans, and retiring to 
his republic at the Hague. These bountiful English, who gave him a king- 
dom, denied him the money to govern it. They referred him to borrowing 
and funding, to a regulated insolvency and eventual repudiation; and to 
that complexion William came, compelled by his adopted countrymen, and 
advised by his friend Burnet, the Bishop of Salisbury, although “the bad 
faith,” as we learn from Browning, an English writer on finance, [p. 512] 
“‘observed by preceding English monarchs in their pecuniary contracts, ren- 
dered subjects extremely disinclined to entrust their property to the new 
king ;” and a part of his loans was obtained “insmall sums of his pri- 
vate friends.” We submit, that if the repudiation of Charles II1.’s debts 
was one of the first fruits of the glorious revolution, the general repudia- 
tion of all debts to be contracted by England in all future time, was a le- 
gacy of that revolution to posterity. 

No state that habitually funds is either solvent or honest. The finance of 
an individual would be thought to be from bedlata, if without saving his in- 
come he met all his larger expenses out of borrowed money—in other words, 
out of capital. The finance of the state, conducted on such principles, is 
wise enongh, were it but honest; the madman is he who lends, knowing, 
as he does, that the generation one, two, or three off, must see the invest- 
ment end in the bankruptcy of the borrower. The state can repudiate and 
begin to borrow afresh, mankind being, as has been said by Hume, such 
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fools that they never tire of the game. In 1797, Louis Philip of Orleans, 

then we presume not far short of thirty years old, saw the French govern- 
ment kick off two-thirds of their debt as if it were an old shoe. The same 
man, when rising three-score, saw himself on the French throne, and his sub- 
jects buying French loans at a premium, as if such a thing as repudiation had 
never been heard of. Lord Palmerston was a member of the Castlereagh 
administration, whose repudiating practices knocked down English funds to 
less than half their par value. His lordship, still we rejoice to hear in the 
vigor of his days, now stands stiffly up a member of the Russell administia- 
tion, and with the funds at full flood, menaces repudiators with extermina- 
tion. London does not remember paper money any more than Palmerston 
recollects he was a tory, or Paris the ruin of yesterday. This shortness of 
men’s memories, and their eagerness to be cheated was too much for En- 
glish virtue, and Parliament, ‘instead of raising supplies like honest men, 
availed itself of human weakness and funded; and as money has never been 
in England less than a deity, they have worshipped at the shrine of funds 
ever since, with an ardor of superstition which has made them at the same 
time an astonishment to themselves and a laughing-stock to the rest of the 
world. ‘They went and have continued to go so headlong i in their borrowings, 

that that nation, which in 1685 had no debt at all but the trifli ing incum- 
brance which we have mentioned, in less than 130 years, a period which Is 
nothing in the life of a nation, found itself owing 4000 millions of dollars, 

a sum so vast, that all the money in the world bears no comparison with it 
in point of mi :gnitude—which not the perversest Englishman ever born could 
persuade himself is destined to be paid—which thirty-one years of profound 
peace have not enabled the government to reduce by any amount which is 
worth the mention, the interest of which for twenty-four years was paid in irre- 
deemable paper, and which the next costly emergency will see paid in nothing 
at all. King William left the national debt increased to more than sixteen 
millions; his successor, Queen Anne, left it at fifty-four millions; her succes- 
sors, George I. and II., increased it to about one hundred and forty millions; 
and their successor, George LII., carried it to the incredible figure which 
we have just stated, each successive monarch, since 1638, being held by 
Parliament to their repudiating practices. It was forced finally to such an 
enormous level by the recoil of the paper money frauds, resorted to at the 
end of the last century and beginning of this, by the British aristocracy, 
with the object of hiding the bankruptcy at which they had arrived, and of 
providing themselves with the means of subsidizing the continent to fight 
the French ; to equip themselves, for what old F rederick used to say was 
their chief occupation in his day, too, going about to knock at palace- 
gates with a bag of money on their backs. And this brings us to a new 
and distinguished era of British repudiation. 

At the outset of the French revolation, the aristocracy of Europe 
thought that Frauce was going to pieces, or at least that her new institu- 
tions deserved that her neighbors should trample them into the mud, out of 
which, it was alleged, they came to plague them; and Mr. Pitt joined 
in the rush that was made at her by the various powers of the conti- 
nent. Republican France proved more than a match for the whole 
coalition of kings, and in less than four years Mr. Pitt had halted in 
the mud himself, in the greatest distress for money, having taxed and 
borrowed, the war being enormously expensive, until, as he supposed, the 
force of loans and impositions could go no further. The Bank of Eng- 
land, too, fell lame, though she speedily recovered herself, but not till 
after she had paid her debts at the counter in sixpences in order to gain 
time. The government, however, had neither recovered or was likely 
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to recover, and therefore determined to hide its delinquency under 
the known distress of the bank, making that institution the scape-goat 
of an insolvency. Accordingly a Privy Council was held on Sunday the 
25th February, 1797, which directed a temporary suspension of payments 
inspecie. The bank paused, doubted, and then, reluctantly obeying, sus- 
pended, a measure to which she was held fast by the ministers and Par- 
liament, all her efforts to the contrary notwithstanding, which mani- 
fested themselves at last in the most formal manner. on the 26th Octo- 
ber, 1797, in a resvlution of the Directors, which was communicated to 
the government, expressing (see it in Parnell on Paper- Money, pp. 6, 7,) 
their ability and desire to resume, but humbly referring themselves to 
Parliament upon the question, of what they termed the “ political expe- 
diency” of the resumption, a question which Parliament peremptorily 
settled, by directing that the suspension should be continued till the war 
should ‘be over. Thus the funding system broke down in the form in which 
it had been forced upon King William, and was carried on by his succes- 
sors, and had to be patched ; ‘and as the French had fought their way with 
assignats, Mr. Pitt determined to reform it by the total abandonment 
of the use of coin. The “political expediency” of paper being con- 
cluded on, this pilot, as he was termed by his tory followers, organized 
repudiation in England, as Carnot did victory on the other side of the 
channel, and the bank became the paper-machine of a paper-paying 
government. So under paper sails, which were ripped and torn by 
every gale, the bank, converted into a vast mill to manufacture them, 
the ship of state sailed, staggered and reeled along through the whole 
war, and for six years after. 

Between February 1797, and May 1821, the British government never 
paid honestly, within the limits of the kingdom, one single debt; and 
they committed and carried out more frauds, and created more beggary 
and misery than they can ever compensate the world for, though they 
should be destined to a political existence. longer than that of China. 
The aristocracy, a body too unwieldy for open violence, which could 
not kidnap like Henry VII., now addicted itself to fraud merely, 
and bankrupt tricks and contrivances. Laws were passed by which 
Bank of England notes were made a legal tender, and it was a crime 
punishable at the Old Bailey, not to receive them at par, though no- 
toriously at a discount, and at one period of forty per cent. upon their no- 
minal value; and the government then proceeded, having thus pinioned 
their unhappy creditors, to cram their villanous paper compound down 
their throats. The American or any other foreigner who had heard the 
eternal English boasts of the commercial punctuality of their government, 
and who had subscribed his money to their loans in gold, was forced to 
receive his quarterly dividend in paper, at a discount of forty per cent. 
Or perhaps compelled by losses in trade or otherwise, he sells out his in- 
vestment, now worth but forty-seven cents on the handred, for down to 
that figure came British loans, under the joint influence of their own pa- 
per and the victories of the French, and then he receives forty-seven cents 
for his loan for which he paid one hundred, and upon that forty- seven he 
loses forty per cent. for the difference between money which is what he 
wants, and the trash that English faith and Lord P almerston and his party 
friends have compelled him to take ; and thus plundered, is glad to escape 
to the banks of the Illinois or Mississippi with what is left. Forty per 
cent, upon forty-seven per cent! Whi, all ye states that shake in the 
opinion of Mr. Joseph Hume, and you, ye meek followers of Penn, that 
pay your creditors the difference between guld and paper, and faint 
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with shame when the Marquis of Hertford (poor man !) sells your bonds at 
eighty for the hundred, think of that and raise your diminished heads! 
But this same English oligarchy not only bilked and ruined their own 
creditors, but they set on their monster, the bank, to ruin people too— 
and that upon a scale of mischief without precedent, (always excepting 
their own) in the annals of money. 

Turned by the government into a maker of currency at pleasure, the 
bank played ts pranks and took its profits. Its circulation passed be- 
lief ;—the very forgeries upon it became annually a great sum, and its 
profits so huge, that, by a single job in 1816, it is said to have acquired 
six millions sterling,—two thousand seven hundred and thirty commis- 
sions of bankruptcy attesting withal, in that very year, the extent of 
individual losses and wretchedness,—the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Vansittart, at the same time vouching, in his place in Parliament, 
the extreme liberality of the institution in the transaction out of which 
this unwarrantable profit was derived! As the government borrowed, 
through the bank, at different periods in the course of the war, nearly 
3000 millions of dollars—it is easy to see how stupendous the stock- 
jobbing and mischief must have been. 

It would be as needless to insist upon the thousand notorious facts that 
attended this suspension, as it was gently called—this stupendous com- 
bination of paper money and funding,—as it would be vain to attempt 
to estimate the extent of injury it inflicted. It isnot when we reckon up 
simply the loss of so many millions to the loan holders, but when we 
consider the commercial disorder and individual ruin which followed in 
the wake of this grand national bankruptcy, that we begin to have a com- 
petent idea of its effects and diversified operation. In the course of 
these twenty-four years of multiplied frauds and memorable cheating, to 
support a system of false finance and carry on a war upon revolutionary 
doctrines and free institutions, creditors enough were undone by the 
British Parliament, and so many victims sacrificed to their paper gods, 
that if all of them could have suddenly united their voices in one loud 
cry of stop thief, after the aristocracy that was robbing them, the shout 
might have been heard around the world. To talk of it as repudiation, 
—to sum its offences in that word, would be to apply to it a small 
epithet indeed. 

The term, however, is most strictly applicable to a circumstance 
to which we will now advert, connected with the English debt, and 
which, while it is of small pecuniary amount after such deeds done 
in the treasury as those we have been quoting, is otherwise of much sig- 
nificance. An act of Parliament, of 3d George I., chapter 7, relating to 
certain portions of the debt, pledges, in positive terms, the faith of Par- 
liament that they shall never be taxed. The 27th section of the statute 
reads thus: 


“XXVIII. And itis hereby enacted, That as well the said annuities, after the rate of five 
pounds per centum per annum, payable in lieu and discharge of the said Lottery Orders, 
and of the said annual sums formerly charged upon the Excise, as also the said annuities 
to be purchased on this act at the several rates aforesaid, for monies to be advanced at 
the Exchequer, as aforesaid; and all and every the principal sums for which the said 
several annuities are to be payable, or whereupon they shall be computed, pursuant to 
this act, and every of them, shall be free from all taxes, charges,and impositions what- 
soever.” 


Could anything be more downright than the inducement (bait as it 
proved to be) thus held out to all the world to invest in these securities 
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upon Parliamentary pledge, that the interest accruing on them should 
never be diminished by taxation? There can be but one answer to the 
question. This was under George I. Well, in the reign but one 
after, comes towering along Mr. Pitt’s income tax, and cuts ten per cent. 
off incomes from whatever source arising, these annuities of George I. or 
any other, and trampling down the twenty-seventh section of the statute 
with no more regard for it than if the loan-holders had not invested 
their fortunes on the faith of it, and of the aristocratic word of honor, 
forsooth, of the Lords and Commons, Is it not curious that these infatuated 
oligarchs, themselves so familiar with the circle of falsehood as to be thus in- 
different whether they keep their word or break it, should now set up a cry 
about national faith! There is at least one other similar provision of a 
statute, passed under George II., in like manner violated, by which it was 
undertaken, that the “ purchasers of these annuities shall have good es- 
tates and interest therein forever, and the principal money paid for the same 
shall be free from all taxes, charges, and impositions whatever.”  (Pe- 
brer’s Debt, Revenue, &c., of the British Empire, p. 499.) In truth, it 
comes just to this: in Europe they do not value a groat,—they do not so 
much as think about national faith, excepting so far as it is connected 
with national credit. Give them credit enough to raise their loans, and 
faith may go hang. Parliament cares no more for promises made 
under George I. or II. as promises, than they do for the memory of 
the Duchess of Kendall ,—no more than the Austrian government did for 
their own honor or propriety when they compromised their debt to 
England for war subsidies at sixteen pence and a fraction to the pound 
sterling. In America, on the contrary, we are new, raw, and thin-skin- 
ned, and we fancy ourselves unhappy when they impute to us, however 
absurdly, offences in which themselves nationally and habitually indulge, 
and then no more think of hiding their heads about, than a Russian weuld 
think of being very much ashamed of himself when he reflected upon 
the irregular life of Catharine the Great, ora fine old English gentleman 
would have taken to blushing because the Prince of Wales was caught 
cheating on a race-course. Such has been, and is, British Finance. It 
was mere fraud, plunder, and repudiation, whilst in the hands of the mon- 
arch ;—has it been much improved by being transferred to those of the 
aristocracy 1 

But they will point to their tax lists in England, and in Europe gene- 
rally, and tell us that if they do come to repudiation at last, at least they 
tax deep, and leave no muscle unstrained, before they allow themselves 
to break down under their burdens. We deny their merit there too. 
They never strain their own muscles, nor break their own backs, but they 
strain and break other people’s. In Europe, the class that taxes takes es- 
pecial care not to tax itself. They have a man, or aset of men, who go- 
vorn, while all the rest are only governed. Dum tu pulsas ego vapulor 
tantum. There are tax-layers and tax-payers, and the former are 
taxed about in the same degree that Sancho was whipped when he 
held the lash himself. In France, when they turned off the cour- 
tiers and mistresses, in 1789, and took to examining into the state 
of the kingdom for themselves, what did the result show? Here was 
the land divided into three portions; the church had one-third of it, 
the nobility had another third, and the last was left for the people, the 
masses,—but then their third was paying all the taxes. One of the thirds 
supported the millions, and paid taxes, while the other two supported 
only a few lazy thousands, and paid no taxes at all! Poor Mr. Crapeau! 
But how should it have been otherwise? The thousands hadthe power— 
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the millions had none. Why should the upper-erust do the duty of the un- 
der? What is the use of governing, if you are to pay too? The great 
families and privileged classes, therefore, made the people support the 
revenue, Now the revolution in France dismounted the ladies and gen- 
tlemen, though very unwilling to come down, and made all classes take 
their turn, and pay alike. But in other parts of the continent, where 
they have not yet been lucky enough to have had their revolution, the 
priests and nobles go more or less untaxed, to this day; and even when 
the Emperor of Germany himself, the eccentric son of Maria Theresa, Jo- 
seph II., towards the end of the eighteenth century infected with the itch 
of reform, and touched with the 1 misery of his subjects, attempted to 
equalize the imposts in Hungary, he proved unable to accomplish it; 

his imperial power was baffled by the non-paying classes, and he was 
compelled to abandon in despair the extravagant and ridiculous design. 

In the oligarchy of England it is the land that rules. What is the con- 
sequence? In America, where the land does not rule, we ascertain its 
value by an assessment made every two, three, or four years, to equalize 
the taxes (the few we pay); while in England the land pays taxes upon 
an assessment made as loug as 156 years ago; so that a landholder pays 
only about one-sixth as much as he ought, towards the expenses of gov- 
ernment. In the other departments of taxation, the same sort of re- 
sult exactly is brought about only by less direct means, Parliament 
contriving to put the load upon the commerce and industry of the nation, 
and leaving their own aristocratical shoulders comparatively unburdened. 
We now take, for example, the case of the customs—how easy it is, in 
laying taxes, to throw them upon one class only ; and in England, where 
the masses know nothing at all of the legislation of their oligarchy, until 
they feel it in their aching backs, this very simple sort of management re- 
lieves my Lord and my Lady from a world of disagreeable responsi- 
bility. 

The Marquis of Westminster with his thousand pounds a-day pays—or 
did a few years ago—upon the palace which he inhabits, a house-tax about 
as large as that which a retired merchant pays upon a comfortable three- 
story residence in the city of New-York; and all the appendages of his 
princely existence are favored after the same fashion. Even when between 
him and his humble fellow-subject the question of preference comes up in 
the minutest of the details of the executive part of the laws which the aris- 
tocracy have ordained, the parish or district officer carries out the rule and 
lightens the load for the strong man’s back.. Our American kindly habit of 
bearing gently on the property of the poor would make Middlesex and York- 
shire laugh. During the war, indeed, of the French Revolution, when the 
English oligarchy fought for life, and after every inch of the industry of the 
country had been already piled, packed and heaped with taxes until it could 
not bear one ounce mcre, then, indeed, those magnificoes—the nobility and 
gentry—rose in their generous ardor and taxed themselves too. They 
enacted the income tax. But no sooner were the French grenadiers buried 
in the snows of Russia, and peace restored tothe affrighted aristocracy, than 
the income tax was repealed and England was herself again, and so was tax- 
ation. Country seats and elegant hospitality were withdrawn from the vul- 
gar society of soap, leather and candles. The reform bill brought back this 
tax—bugbear as it is—of the upper orders, and the real question and contest 
which now agitates England—the people having got a little power—is upon 
the carrying out of its principles, and whether the taxes shall or shall 
not be divided fairly among all classes. A victory it was, gained in this 
field, which has been worth a statue to Mr, Cobden, and the offer of a 
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place in the Ministry. And when the people get all the power as they 
must at last, what will be the question then? “It will be whether they 
shall toss the whole burden into the sea, or only say to the ci-devant 
aristocracy, my lords and gentlemen, take your bundle, as we used to have 
it, all to yourselves. They will either seize upon the possessions of the rich 
and pay the debts of the nation with them, or what is much more probable, 
they will pocket and spend the money, and let the debt go unpaid. They 
will repudiate. If the American Republics should ever thus bring their 
virtue to the dust, certain it is, they can never arrive at the period of their 
disgrace by the English road. We have no classes; if we tax, we tax 
ourselves. Our debts will not increase and multiply, because the taxes 
which support them are laid by one set of men upon another, except indeed 
in so far as the poor many tax the rich few, and that is an exception which 
cannot go far in carrying us away from the rule. 

We have thus endeavored to fulfil our promise to explain what money raising 
is, and always has been in England; and we think we have shown, it never 
has been other than such as ought to compel Lord Palmerston, and all dis- 
creet servants of the country, to shame and silence, rather than to boastings 
and threats. We had meant to proceed, but want of space compels us 
to desist, to show even how much worse a thing it is, and has been, on 
the Continent of Europe, though, indeed, that is the less neesssary because 
in arbitrary governments—which for the most part they are—not a great 
deal more regard is paid in our own days to pecuniary regul: ir habits, than 
was in the time of the English Edwards and Henrys. If Russia force 
paper upon her subjects at an immense depreciation, it scarce counts 
against the policy of the Czar, for there is no law beyond his own impe- 
rial pleasure, to settle the difference between the ruble of paper and of 
silver. If Austria make bankruptcy after bankruptcy, she cares little about 
what is hardly noticed or even known amid the darkness of a German 
treasury. 

Sut in good sooth, British finance, without our going to the Continent in 
search of evidence, ought to satisfy even the least credulous, that honor in 
pecuniary engagements is not a flower that blooms in palaces or in parlia- 
ments either. Let Lord Palmerston and his collaborators then, before they 
proceed in their war upon us for our alleged peccadilloes, be it a war of 
words or blows, first ponder well their own countrymen’s sins against good 
faith, and against all the decencies that belong to it. Bragging ‘and denun- 
ciation ill become the vulnerable. Here is John Bull, whose political life 
has been at least as tricky as his neighbors, and who is known the world 
over for his total want of those occasional gleams of generous motive which 
do sometimes shine through the thick selfishness of cabinets; and broken 
down old person though he i is, he must be always running a muck at us. 
And why? Plainly because his brutality is not resented—becanse (and 
what sort of way of carrying on a war is that?) we stand on the defensive. 
lf a Scotch reviewer asks who reads an American book, we count 
up to him our works that have been re-published in Edinburgh. If 
the English holders of American bonds write impudent letters about 
them to the American Minister in London* he replies in a tone as full 


* Any citizen of the United States who read that correspondence as it appeared in 1843, 
we think it was, but just at the height of the outcry against us, might well he ve sighed, how- 
ever intense his horror of repudiation, and it could not be greater than ours, tha t the repre 
sentative of his country should have fallen so lamentably short of its feelings and wishe We 
had rather have a kitten to cry mew for us at a foreign court, than a minister who ‘could 
tamely sit down in the very centre and midst of the roar of British insolence, and indite that 
flat inglorious epistle which was published in all the newspapers as Mr, Edw: ard Everett’s. 
If it were beneath official dignity—as it was not—to take the opportunity to administer a little 
wholesome rebuke, he should have held his pen and said nothing at all. 
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of piano and apology as if he never had read the history of England. 
If that reverend jester, Mr. Sydney Smith, propose to divide among 
the company the garments of his American guest, the drab-colored vic- 
tim of his joke stands ready to undress himself. We would ask no better 
amusement than to watch the puzzled countenance of a British placeman 
or sinecurist, or even of the noble Secretary of Foreign Affairs as he read 
an American act of the legislature, reducing all salaries to the starving 
point, in order that a few superfluous hundreds might be devoted to the 
state debts. There is not a member of either branch of the British 
Senate who would believe his eyes if they told him such miracles. More 
civilized repudiators that they are, they care not who starves! They see 
every tenth soul in England a pauper, and they know that unpaid millions 
are due on their frauds, while forgetting their poor and cursing their credit- 
ors, they vote the money that should be theirs into their own pockets—so 
many annual millions for gewgaws—so many thousands a year to this duke, 
because his great great grandmother lay with Charles II.,—so many hun- 
dreds to that knight, because, thirty years ago, he was governor of some 
island in the South Sea. They would tell you it was all a Yankee trick, 
and a hoax, and that such a law never had been passed since popular 
assemblies ceased to meet in Sparta. Yet so it is with us. We live like 
anchorites, that they may not abuse us like pick-pockets ; and when these 
Britons assail us with every species of billingsgate, we do not knock 
them down, but forsooth, assure them how very unreasonable they are ! 

If then, what little virtue we have is (in money affairs at least,) our own, 
not partaken by other nations or even comprehended by them, let us, while 
we repel foreign taunts, not forget, simple folks that we are, and influenced 
over much by precept from abroad, to reject the poison of the old world’s 
example. If European finance, loans, taxes and funds be a juggle—be 
nothing but a system of tricks and violence, outrageous in this manner or 
in that, according to the age in which they are committed, and of greater 
or less flagrancy according to the urgency of the need, may Heaven 
grant us in its mercy a plentiful lack of them, and that we never cease to 
abound in that which Lord Castlereagh called as he loaded down his Eng- 
lish, an ‘‘ ignorant impatience of taxation’’—that happy rusticity which 
teaches to resist debt and to adapt our manners to the simplicity of our 
institutions. 

What we owe we will pay. We rejoice in the belief, nay, the certainty 
that not a dollar is due by one American state but will be paid to the utmost 
farthing. But when they shall be paid, let us go our way and sin no more. 
Borrow no money, but live, like republics as we are, within our means. 
Incur at least no debts that are not bounded by a nut shell. Those we 
actually owe and the struggles we must make to accomplish their payment, 
will serve to give us some hint of what funds and taxes are. But once 
forget the lesson and incur really cumbrous debts, and we shall infallibly pay 
them by open bankruptcy and dishonor. We shall be disgraced beyond 
palliation or denial, for we cannot hide these things as they do in Europe, 
under false coining, forced loans, paper money, or the plunder of a class ; 
ahd as to heavy taxing it is out of the question. A taxed republic is a 
political impossibility.* We mean taxed to grinding, taxed as they tax in 


* Jeremy Bentham in his work called, if we recollect aright, Supply without a Burden, 
proposed in lieu of taxes to take and apply to the purposes of the state, all property which 
would otherwise descend to relatives not within certain Soethes of propinguity to the deceased. 
A man dies leaving neither wife or children, father or mother, brothers or sisters, or their de- 
scendants—the question is, whether his estate may not be taken to pay government expenses, 
instead of allowing it to go to enrich the dead man’s distant heirs, who had no right or reason 
to look to inherit it. Adopting such a principle—and it is admitted wherever inheritance taxes 
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Europe. That is practicable only where the burden is laid on others and 
not upon curselves. Augustus Casar, we are told, commanded that all the 
world should be taxed. But was it ever heard that men commanded that 
themselves should be taxed? Upon special emergencies vast sums may be 
raised under free government, but that is quite another thing. Taxes are 
a debt which never can be paid—a mortgage which no force of industry can 
remove. Tithes make the farmer love his land less and hate the priest 
more. They are, says Paley, the strongest discouragement to English 
agriculture, and the reverend and excellent author might have added, to 
English church-going. Your Englishman, who knows better than any 
other man in the world what a tax is, rides a mile round to avoid paying 
one amounting to six pence at a turnpike gate. ‘T’he classical states of 
antiquity were free, and therefore had little to do with finance, and their 
writers have left us almost nothing on the subject.* ‘‘ The question of money 
with them was not so immediate,” says Burke. Funds and standing armies 
are modern introductions which have grown up since their time, and which 
seem intended to balance in the account of folly, half the barbarisms of the 
world as it used to be; and strange it is, how fast they have gained on us. 
As lately as the time of Queen Anne, when money was to be borrowed, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in person, attended by the Mayor and Sheriffs of 
London, carried round the loan book and solicited subscriptions. How 
the science of borrowing hasshot up since then! And _ yet after all, it is a 
science, this of loans and funding, which seems never well learnt. The 
blunders they make at it in Europe, cost money enough to support whole 
establishments. The English pay a vast sum annually, the fruits of an 
error in effecting their loans, which was an absolute botch, and which 
prevailed during the time of George II. and III., and consisted of bor- 
rowing in war when interest was high, at so low a rate of usance, 
(paying the lender a premium in proportion to the amount he fell below 
the market rate,) that when peace came and interest went down, there 
was no room for reducing the rate. This blunder is calculated by 
their own writers on finance, to cost the nation every year seven millions 
sterling. They tell us of the improvident application of some of our state 
loans, but here is an amount not far short of the whole capital of the debt of 
Pennsylvania thrown away every year by a miscalculation of the Pitts, Norths 
and Walpoles. Almost the only subject on which Pitt and Fox agreed in 
opinion was the sinking fund scheme. Mr. Pitt committed himself so far as 
to tell Parliament in plain terms that it was going to pay off the national debt. 


prevail—and making due exception by way of providing subsistences and means of educa- 
tion for helpless heirs, such as orphans of tender age, persons deprived by nature or accident 
of the power of maintaining themselves, &c, &c., it might be easy to extract from it the 
wherewithal to support the commonwealth without oppressing the citizen, Like all pro- 
jects, however, it is open to objection and liable to difficulties of detail and execution, 
such as that it would drive property out of the state. But do not grinding taxes of the 
usual kind chase more dollars away than could possibly any other scheme of money raising? 
And do not any objections applicable to Bentham’s suggestion apply with ten-fold stringency 
to such brutal taxation as prevails in Europe? It would seem, that if we must needs take 
& man’s last dollar to put into the public purse, it is decenter than snatching it from his living 
fingers to wait till death has relaxed his grasp, This system would have, too, in the case of 
republics, the immense recommendation of aiding to prevent the too great accumulation of in- 
dividual wealth. In this country afterall, we fly our republican flight with but one wing, while, 
insisting as we do upon a plain unostentatious government, the absence of sumptuary laws 
admits such prodigious contrasts as we witness of opulence and poverty among the citizens, 


* The Romans understood finance enough, however, to pay off half of their debt at one ope- 
ration, by a debasement of the coin. 

Horace Walpole says to his friend Conway, in a letter dated January 9, 1779: “Sir Wm, 
Meredith has written a large pamphlet, and a very good one, It is to show that whenever the 
Grecian republics taxed their dependents, the latter mutinied and shook off their yoke,” p, 213, 
vol. 4.—H. Walpole’s Letters, 
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Dr. Price, its patron, counted the interest compounded ona penny from the 
Christian era down to 1774, and threw the kingdom into a rapture. It 
contributed not a little to Pitt’s popularity. But lo! when he was 
dead and buried, came a Scotchman named Robert Hamilton, and taking 
up the subject, wrote a work that was published in 1813, by which he proved 
arithmetically that the sinking fund was as great a bubble, though a more 
harmless one, than the South Sea scheme, and as gross a delusion as that 
of the philosopher’s stone. The Scotchman settled the question forever, 
and Parliament voted there was but one sinking fund, and that was to bring 
the expenditure below the revenue, a proposition now as universally admit- 
ted as any in Euclid. 

Funding, then, is a science in which, for every reason, ignorance is em- 
phatically ‘bliss. ‘To be wise is not merely to be foolish, it is to be mad. 
Once let the commonwealths of this Union become, what it has been well 
said nations are, that fund, borrowers for their present subsistence and 
mortgagers of posterity—let them jump into the gulf of funding, let them 
turn into jobbing greedy money-handling governments, dealers in stocks, and 
republics of shreds and patches, and we may add to our establishments and 
make them not more intolerable, a standing army and a church too. Some- 
body once said, and we will abide by his epitaph, put nothing on my tomb- 
stone but this—Here ties Joun SMITH AN ENEMY OF THE FuNDING System. 





THE VOYAGE OF LIFE, 


—_——_ 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 


—_ 


THERE was music and mirth; the warm sunbeams sported, 
And glittered and glanced; o’er the waves we escorted 
Our light dancing bark ; on her deck I reclined 

With friends whom | loved and un-careburdened mind. 


Upon rocks unperceived our vessel was shiver’d, 
My shipmates were lost, I alone was deliver’d ; 
They sank in the waves of our dear father land, 
But the storm wafted me to a lone foreign strand. 


I wept them awhile, then a new skiff ascended, 

With shipmates new chosen, and o’er the wave wended, 
Tossed hither and thither on ocean’s wild foam— 

How heavy my bosom! how distant my home! 


And again there arises gay laughter and singing, 

But the timbers creak loud, through the spars the wind ringing ; 
The last star goes out, through the billows we roam— 

How heavy my bosom! how distant my home ! 


Philadelphia, September 3d, 1847. 
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THE FRENCH DRAMA.* 


THE ‘‘ BURGRAVES”’ OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Wuite the earlier dramatic productions of the great: French poet, dis- 
figured as they are by exaggeration, absurdity and immorality, have received 
a urge share of attention, ‘little notice e appears to have been t: ken of his last. 
Yet, in some respects, “ Les Burgraves’’ is superior to all the dramas that 
preceded it. It not only shows, in the conception of one or two of its char- 
acters, great artistic power, but it has a grandeur of design suited to the 
subject. The ruined burgs of the Rhine have a place in the records of 
every traveller, as the monuments of a mighty race. The land, so fruitful 
in tale and legend and historical recollections—the Thessaly of modern 
poets—the glorious Rhineland—is a fitting scene for those proud abodes on 
the summits of its mountains; and fitting tenants were the Burgraves, of 
rank almost royal, invincible in their courage and warlike e quipments as in 
their impregnable fortresses—those Titans of the middle ages, struggling 
against another Jupiter—the Emperor of Germany. 

The drama of Victor Hugo carries back the imagination to those times 
when the Burgrave was a prince in his own domain. These kingly giants 
are inspired by him again with life; and the dismantled, roofless castles, 
through which the wind now moans like a solemn wail over departed great- 
ness, or the spectral moonlight gleams, are reconstructed. ‘The poet aims 
also to represent a succession of generations, completing his picture of hu- 
manity, and to show the development of successive historical perio ls. He 
would exhibit, too, the ruling passion or vice of every age, with its subjuga- 
tion or punishment. This plan is included in his picture of the memorable 
contest between the Burgraves and their so-called sovereign. 

It required no ordinary power to accomplish, in a suitable manner, all 
that the author proposed to himself in this piece. The effect is undoubt- 
edly marred by the improbabilities of his story ; but the grandeur of concep- 
tion redeems it, and impresses the reader as no common writer or theme 
could, have done. The principal character inthe T’rlogie, “ Job le Man- 
dit,” is a noble representation of the greatness of the race of Bur: graves, and 
also of humanity. 

The story is somewhat obscurely told, and is briefly as follows :—A Bur- 
grave, who is the natural son of Duke Frederic of Swabia, but ignorant of 
his father’ s rank, inhabits a castle of great strength on the Rhine. His 
young brother, whose real name is Frederic Barbarossa, is confided to his 
care till he is grown. ‘The elder brother, named [osco, discovers that 
Frederic has suppl unted him in the affections of Ginevra, a young female 
slave, and in the fury of jealous passion stabs him and hs father’s squire, 
Sfrond: iti, and throws the bodies into the stream that washes the castle 
walls. ‘T'l.e bodies are found next. morning by the pitres, and restored to 
animation. Both recover; and Sfrondati, to whom alone the secret of Fred- 
eric’s royal birth had been confided, conducts him to his father. The Duke, 
unwilling that the matter should become known, imprisons the squire to 
secure his secrecy; and un his degth-bed requires his son to take an oath . 


* Les Burgraves: Trilogie, Par Victor Hugo, 
VOL, XXI,—NO. CXII, 1 
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never to reveal himself to his brother till that brother should be a century 
old. The girl whose affection had so nearly cost Barbarossa his life, is sold 
as a slave to a travelling bandit. 

This strange story of the attempt of one brother upon the life of another 
has gone abroad as a vague rumor, but is known to few in its details. Teu- 
don, : a slave, has learned it from Sfrond: iti, whom he saw at Prague confined 
as a madman ; and Kunz, another bondman, remembers the names, with the 
time and place of the event. Both these are afterwards in the castle of 
Fosco. He himself, haunted by a never-dying remorse—for he believes 
himself the murderer of his brother—wanders in foreign lands, returning 
after many years to maintain a struggle with the Emperor Frederic Barba- 
rossa, who takes revenge for his personal injuries by thirty years of war upon 
the Burgrav es. 

The drama opens about the year 1220, Germany is without an Emperor, 
for Barbarossa is supposed to have been drowned in the Cydnus. The 
banks of the Rhine are infested with robbers; the country, destitute of a 
sovereign, is torn by faction, and the empire is crumbling to destruction. 
The ol d burg of Hepp: enhoff is inhabited by Fosco—now ce: ulled Job le Man- 
dit—with his descendants and adherents. A prominent character is Guan- 
humara, a female slave, skilled in medicine ; she promises Otbert to exercise 
her healing art successfully on the maiden whom he loves—Regina, Com- 
tesse of the Rhine—who is sinking under a slow malady. Otbert, in despair 
at the prospect of her death, has consulted Guanhumara; but the promise 
to restore her to health is coupled with a condition. The young man must 

take an oath to kill a person whom the old woman will show him. He 
swears to perform her will as the price to be paid for the recovery of the 
young lady. 

Meanwhile a splendid banquet is prepared for the Burgraves and nobles 
in the castle. The picture of their revels, in which the “wild ferocity of a 
fierce race is shown amidst unbounded festivity, is admirable. The chief 
personage—the century-old ancestor, Job le Mandit—stands distinguished 
from the rest, as superior to the passions that agitate each and every one. 
He has survived their sway. He has looked on life and all it offers, and turns 
away unsatisfied, in contempt of that for which others strive, Nothing on earth 

can yield him pleasure. Even ambitjon hasceased to lure. He lays down, of 
his own accord, the power he has built up by the toil of years, amid a thousand 
perils. Yet he has a certain pride in contemplating the greatness he has achiev- 
ed, and which he now voluntarily relinquishes. ‘The influence and authority 
he continues to exercise over his descendants is not to be wondered at, when 
his force of will is seen. . All instinctively feel themselves his inferiors; 
while he, standing on the fitmost verge of human life , having passed beyond 
the desires and passions of humanity, commands those around him as one 
already possessing the vision of higher natures 

In the midst of their barbaric festivity, a mendicant comes to ask the hos- 
pitality of the castle. ‘The nobles are unwilling that he should be permitted 
to share their feast; Job rebukes them, and calling sto mind the splendor of 
the banquets of his youth, says, that in those days the barefooted beggar 
was welcomed & the sound of trumpets and a deputation of nobles; all 
rose to greet him as he entered ; the elders received the stranger with a bless- 
ing, while the younger bowed in reverenee. Shall the hospitality of “ Job le 
Mandit” be less generous towards him who claims it? ‘The disputants are 
silenced ; the aged Burgrave orders the trumpets to sound, and his guests to 
range themselves round him and his children. The mendicant is then con- 
ducted to his host. The scene is selemn; the beggar, an aged man, 
with white beard flowing down on his breast, wearing a tattered friar’s cloak 
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of coarse brown serge, with a rosary of coarse beads hanging from his belt, 
bare-headed and bare-footed, enters the hall and stands in silence, leaning 
on his knotted staff. Job, in a dignified address, announces his name and 
character, and offers all to his guest. The mendicant salutes him and the 
other nobles, and gives them his counsel. 

Meanwhile the mysterious old woman, who has accomplished the cure of 
Regina, claims from Otbert the fulfilment of his oath. She places a dagger, 
solemnly consecrated to the work of vengeance, in his hands, and bids him 
go alone to the tower of the black banner and follow a man, masked, whom 
he will see there. Otbert is reluctant to perform his rash vow, and forgets 
it entirely when Job himself gives Regina to him, and promises to both his 
protection against the vengeance of Hatto, his grandson, who claimed Re- 
gina as his betrothed bride. Guanhumara sees her plot in danger of failure, 
and discovers to Hatto the love that exists between Regina and Otbert. In 
consequence of this, both are arrested and brought into the hall where the 
nobles are assembled. The indignant Otbert “challenges his persecutor, 
Hatto will not deign to fight with a youth of ignoble birth, but asks if any 
champion worthy of his rank will do battle in his cause, The aged mendi- 
cant here advances ’ and snatches a sword from the wall. Hatto demands 
who he is, who aspires to fight with a Marquis? The beggar declares his 
name and rank—he is the last Emperor of Germany, Frederic Barbarossa, 
In his former wanderings, he had violated the tomb of Charlemagne, 
and imposed on himself the penance of exile in the desert. His people la- 
ment for him as dead; he is shunned as a spectre by all who see him; he 
waits for death to terminate his voluntary punishment, but is at length 
recalled by the suffering which his absence has caused his native land. In 
confirmation of this wondrous tale, he produces the cross of Charlemagne ; 
and at the bidding of Magnus, exhibits on his right arm the scar of a red hot 
bar of iron, which the noble had himself inflicted in a battle many years 
before. 

The assembly of bandit princes can no longer doubt that they behold 
their Emperor. He reproaches them with their rebellion and robberies, and 
orders their slaves to be set free. Magnus, secure in his power of a tri- 
umph over a monarch armed only by right, resists his commands. He 
summons the Burgraves around him; orders ‘the sentinels to be tripled, the 
drawbridge to be raised, and the soldiers to prepare for the execution of the 
daring Emperor. In this emergency, Job le Mandit lifts up his voice, to 
which all listen with reverent obedience. He addresses the disguised 
monarch : 


Job.—Sire, Magnus speaks the truth—You are my foe. 
I am the man—the soldier of re venge, 
Who in past years rebelled against your power. 
I hate you, but I must save Germ: ny ! 
My country bends beneath a wei; ght of gloom ; 
Save her! Lo—tIn this citadel I kneel 
Before her Emperor—whom God brings back ! 
(He kneels before Barbarossa, then turns towar. ls the other Princes and Burgraves,) 
To your knees, all! down with your swords! 
(All throw down their swords except Magnus ; Joh speaks to the Emperor,) 
You, Sire, 
Alone, are wanting to the stricken nations ; 
The empire sinks without you. There are yet 
In Germany two Germans—you and I. 
You and I—’Tis enough, Sire ; you may reign. 


Magnus also, at length, obeys the command of his father, and submits to 
his legitimate sovereign. The soldiers, without a word, obey the orders of 
Job to set the slaves at liberty, and load the nobles with fetters. He him- 
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self—the proud, unconquered chieftain, bows his neck to the chain, while 
the others sullenly submit. Then he formally surrenders himself and his 
burg, with all his adherents, into the hands of the Emperor. The captain of 
the archers approaches to learn the will of his ancient chief. Job shakes 
his head, and points to Frederic, who orders the Burgraves, all except Job, 
to be led off to prison, The two aged men are left alone. The disguised 
monarch unfastens the iron collar from the neck of his voluntary captive, 
and removes his chain; afterwards, gazing fixedly in his face a few mo- 
ments, he exclaims, “‘ Fosco!” 

Job starts with horror to hear himself thus called by a name unheard for 
years; & name associated with his fearful crime and his life-long remorse. 
The emperor bid him be silent, and await him in the place where he spends 
a part of every night; they then separate. The third part of the drama 
opens in the Caveaw Perdu, the scene of Job’s nightly visits—where, in sol- 
itude, he indulges the agonizing remorse that has pursued him so many 
years. The crime of Cain is his—and his entreaties of “ pardon for Fos- 
co!” are answered by mocking echoes. The solitude is interrupted by the 
entrance of a veiled female—it is Guanhumara, the impersonation of di- 
vine vengeance upon the guilty murderer. She calls back to the conscience 
Of the wretched old man the circumstances of that deed of unspeakable hor- 
Tor, while he only beseeches her in pity to spare him, too much absorbed 
iN his anguish to enquire who it is so well acquainted with the secret he 
had supposed buried in his own breast. At length the ruthless woman, 
Showing the chain still fastened to her ancle, reveals herself as Ginevra. 
She is here to execute vengeance on the man who destroyed her lover, and 
sold her into slavery. But it is no common retribution she purposes—the 
youngest son of Job, whom she had stolen away, is her chosen instrument. 
She shows the miserable father the collar of gold and pearls worn by his lost 
child, and informs him that Otbert is his son, and that she has made the 
youth swear his death on the crucifix. 

At this point a coffin is brought in by two persons masked, It contains 
the form of Regina, who lies in a trance, from which she can be restored 
only by the power of Guanhumara; but she will bring her again to life but 
upon one condition—Otbert must kill Job le Mandit; both the young peo- 

le must die, if obedience to her will is refused. 

The coffin is borne out; the fearful old woman casts a veil over her vic- 
tim, who consents to die by the hand of his own son. Otbert enters, dis- 
tracted with the fear of losing Regina—and holding a dagger over the old 
man, wildly implores pardon for the deed he is about to commit. Job em- 
braces him, and bids him save his bride by sacrificing the remnant of life 
that remains to him, welcoming death as the termination of his sufferings. 
As Job kneels to receive the blow, urging Otbert on by repeating that he is 
a criminal deserving of death—the murderer of his brother—the Emperor 
appears upon the scene, and catches the youth’s arm. Otbert lets fall the 
dagger ; Job rises and gazes upon Frederic, who declares himself the brother 
he has so long believed dead. Guanhumara hovers in the distance. 

The remorse-stricken Job can hardly believe that his brother yet lives, 
but is convinced by the Emperor’s repeating the very words uttered by him 
as he pushed his bleeding body from the castle window into the waters: 
*« For thee be death—and hell for me!” ‘The shepherds saved him. ‘‘ Hea- 
ven spared the crime!” exclaimed Job, and craving punishment, throws him- 
self at his brother’s feet. The Emperor raises and embraces him, forgive- 
ness ends all their enmity—for, says he, ‘‘ are we not both now at the gates 
of death ?” 

Guanhumara now comes forward, and restores Regina to her bride- 
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groom ; she gives back also to Job his son Otbert, alias George, and now 
that she has no longer a revenge to accomplish, and her former lover is but 
to her as a stranger, she drinks poison and expires at his feet—thus fulfilling 
the oath she had taken, that the coffin should not depart empty. 

Barbarossa announces that his grandson Frederic has been just proclaim- 
ed Emperor,fhaving been elected at Spire. The empire has now a head, 
and since he is no longer needful to Germany, Frederic of Swabia will re- 
turn to his desert solitude, having crowned his long life by reconciliation to 
his brother, and been greeted once more by loyal subjects. 

Such is a briet outline of the plot; and it will be seen that there is op- 
portunity for fine exhibitions of character, as well as for pathos and poetry. 
Our sympathies, it is true, might be mcre touched, were the sufferings of the 
personages more within ordin: ury scope, and their doings less wonderful ; yet 
the whole play leaves an impression that fills us with admiration of the au- 
thor’s genius. 

But imperfect justice can be done to a work like this, by offering detach- 
ed portions; yet we venture to give as a specime n, the address of the old 
Burgrave to the mendicant, in the hii ghly effective scene above noticed : 


Job.—Hast thou ne’er heard men say 
That in the Taunus, ’twixt Cologne and Spire, 
Upon a rock flanked by the towering mountains, 
A castle stands—renowned among all castles ? 
And in this burg, on piles of lava built, 
A burgrave dwells, among all burgraves famed ? 
Hast heard of this wild man, who spurns at law— 
Charged with a thousand crimes—for warlike deeds 
Renowned :—and placed under the Empire’s ban 
By the Diet at Francfort ;—by the council 
At Pisa banished from the Holy Church; 
Reprobate—isolated—cursed—yet still 
Unconquered in his mountain and his will; 
The bitter foe of the Count Palatine 
And Treves’ proud archbishop ;—who has spurned 
For sixty years the ladder which the empire 
Upreared to scale his walls? Hast heard that he 
Shelters the brave—the flaunting rich man strips— 
The master makes a slave? That here, above 
All dukes, and kings, and emperors—in the eyes 
Of Germany to their fierce strife a prey, 
He rears upon his tower, in stern defiance, 
A signal of appeal to the crushed people, 
A banner vast, of sorrow’s sable hue, 
Torn by the tempest in its whirlwind wrath? 
Hast heard, he touches now his hundredth year— 
And that, defying fate, in face of heaven, 
On his invincible rock—no force of w ar 
Uprooting other burgs—nor powerful Cesar— 
Nor Rome—nor age, that bows the pr ie of man— 
Nor aught on earth—hath vanquished, or subdued, 
Or bent, this ancient Titan of the Rhine, 
The excommunicated Job ?—Hast heard ? 


The Mendicant.—I have. 


Job.—Of this man you are now the guest. 
Be welcome, sir, I am he whom they call 
Job le Mandit. (Showing Magnus.) 
My sons are here around me. (Showing Hatto, Gorlois, an 
These—sons of my son. ° Go 
From my dead father hold T my old sword ; 
From my old sword aname renowned afar ; 
From my maternal ancestors is mine, 
This burg of Heppenhoff,—Name, burg, and sword, 
My guest, are yours! Speak now, free tongue and thought. 
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Altogether, we look upon “Les Burgraves’ as decidedly the least ex- 
ceptionable, and in many respects the best, of Victor Hugo’s dramas; and 
regret that the limits of a notice like the foregoing, and the character of the 
piece, which should be read as a whole, prevent our giving more copious 
extracts. Perhaps some admirer of the author may yet present it entire, in 
an English translation. 





RAILROADS. 


Iw the last fifteen years this great leveller has sprung into existence, and 
produced immense ch: inges in the condition of localities, called forth resources 
that otherwise weuld have lain dormant, and greatly enhanced the welfare 
of the people at large as well as of those in the particular sections through 
which they run. ‘They are the means by which, in default of natural means 
of transportation, the interior of a country communicates with towns ; and 
the growth of a city, which formerly depended upon its geographical situa- 
tion, now depends upon the enterprise of its citizens in making a larger 
extent of country, as it were, tributary to its growth, by means of connect- 
ing railroads. Before the era of railroads, cities were the result of slow 
and expensive transit, and beyond certain limits their growth became almost 
impossible, unless natural adv antages of water carriage gave them a greater 
breadth of territory whence to derive support. W ith the advent of rail- 
ways, this difficulty ceased, and cities and towns may now expand almost in- 
definitely. Twenty miles of good railway are but as three of land carriage ; 
and a farm one hundred miles distant from a city, and which was formerly 
valueless as a means of supplying it, becomes now available and necessary 
to its swelling growth. London, as an instance, increased during the 
twenty years ending with 1831, from 1,013,008 to 1,508,469. In the latter 
year railroads came into operation, and the increase for ten years ending 
with 1841, was to 2,560,281 or 1,000,000, being double the increase which 
took place in the previous twenty years. From 1800 up to 1830, the pop- 
ulation of Boston increased from 25,000 to 61,392, or 36,000 souls; from 
1830 to 1845, it increased 52,974 souls. In this last fifteen years, railroads 
began to connect it with the interior, and there are now seven hundred and 
ten miles of railroads, that cost $22,202,700, all paying dividends, and radi- 
ating from Boston to every part of New-England, The increase of the pop- 
ulation of Boston proper, by no means represents all the effect of the roads 
in swelling the number of its people ; the surrounding towns contain great 
numbers of persons doing business in the city, whose dwellings have been 
crowded out. Seven of these towns, on the outskirts of Boston, had in 
1840, a population of 34,000 ; and 83,000 in 1845; and so great is the en- 
terprise of its citizens, that from being a peninsula connected only by 
a narrow neck with the mainland, the stupendous work of filling up a por- 
tion of the bay by earth brought ‘by railroad from Rhode Island, has been 
undertaken, the result of which must be to give Boston, by aid of the rail- 
roads, the means of indefinite expansion. Her railroad connecting with 
the Hudson, and across it, with the northern line of New-York railroads 
to Buffalo, has opened vast resources to her command. The lake naviga- 
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tion throughout the west to Chicago, brings through the Welland Canal to 
Montreal , produce- laden vessels, w ithont transhipment. The Canadian go- 
vernment is now about to cut a ship canal 19 miles from the St. Lawrence, 
to let those vessels into Lake Champlain, where, at Burlington, they will be 
met by a railroad, to take the flour, &c. to Boston. A strong movement 
is being made to enlarge the Champlain Canal, running 62 miles from Lake 

Champlain to Troy, to permit those vessels, instead of discharging at Bur- 
lington, to pass through to New-York city. By this means a vessel laden 
at ¢ thieago will clear for Montreal and a market; and instead of passing 
down the St. Lawrence to Live pool, will come down through Lake Cham. 
plain to New-York, in competition with the Boston railroads at Troy and 
Burlington. Flour has this season been sent from Montreal to New-York 
by this route, and is found to be the cheapest by 50 cents per barrel. The 
comptroller of the State of New-York has reported the canal revenues for 
the fiscal year ending August 31st, at $3,470,904, from which is to be de- 

ducted $600,000 for superintendence, $200,000 for the treasury, and 
$1,650,000 pledged by the constitution to the sinking fund; leaving the 
sum of $1,020,904 available for the public works. The largest portion, of 
this ought to be immediately appropriated to the enlargement of the Cham- 
plain Canal, with a view to the western and Canada trade. It will go far 
towards the annexation of Canada to the United States. 

While the country, which but a few years since was the remote West, is thus 
pouring forth its wealth, and exciting the competition of rival cities for its en- 
joyment, the distant regions beyond the lakes are filling up, but more slowly, 
for want of that great facility for trade which the lakes afforded. The first set- 
tlers in any country usually select for their abodes the banks of navigable wat- 

ers, because there they find cheap transit. Hence, leaving the lakes, the set- 
tlers keep on the b: inks of streams running into them; but as the weste rn shores 
hare become comparatively crowded, they left them and ‘departed 1200 
miles to the shores of the Pacific. A means of connection with those new settle- 
ments is indispensable, and as the river is a natural avenue, so is the railroad an 
artificial one, and can supply the route with all the conveniences found onthe 
course of streams. When the population of the Union went across the Alle- 
ghanies, and no means of communicating with the Atlantic states, by canal or 

railroad, existed—the navigation of the Mississippi to New-Orle ans bei ‘ing in the 

hands of Spain—a separation of the Union was imminent, and ave rted only 
by briny ging Louisiana intothe Union. The same natural difficulties present 
themselves in relation to the states growing up on the Pacific slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains; and some means of remedy seems to be of the greatest 
importance. These, Mr. Whitney has offered in his plan of a railroad. 

The great project of uniting the western states with the v alley of the 
Columbia, has come seriously to engage the attention of the people of the 
United States; and the more it is examined into, its importance e apparently 
swells in magnitude. A great difficulty in the way of its progress in public 
opinion has been the vague, erroneous notions entertained in relation to dis- 
tances, and the nature of the country. The whole distance across the con- 
tinent, from New-York to the Pacific, is 2,150 miles, or two-thirds of the dis- 
tance from London to New-York, which is done in twelve days by steam. 
The distance from the Mississippi valley to the Columbia is but about 1600 
miles, and when we reflect that one-fourth of that distance, viz., 431 miles, 
from Buffalo to Albany, is connected by railroad, at a cost of $10,713,000, 
and with the Massachusetts western railroad, which cost 88,200 Ot 10, five hun- 
dred and eighty-six miles of continuous line is in operation, connec tines Boston 
and Buffalo, at a cost of $18,913,000—the possibility of the project becomes 
apparent, —the more so, when we reflect that the nature of the west- 
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ern country is the most favorable in the world for the construction of rail- 
roads, The matter has engaged the best and most practical minds in the 
country, and Mr. Whitney has succeeded in procuring its approval by six 
state legislatures, who, without a dissenting voice, instructed and requested 
their de legations to vote for it in Congress. Another element of success is 
the fact, that the matter has been taken in hand by the Hon. Zadock Pratt, 
whose clear and statesmanlike mind comprehends at a glance the full meas- 
ure of importance, in a national point of view, that the work commands ; 
and both its necessity to the future welfare of the Union, and the means of 
accomplishing it, are well and forcibly expressed in the following letter, ad- 
dressed to the people at large. Mr. Pratt’s views are always broad and na- 
tional ; he sees in the progress of the whole country the advancement of all 
its parts, and in an injury to one section a detriment to all : 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The subject of a passage across our continent to the Pacific, is exciting the attention of 
the public mind to such an extent, as makes it necessary for every statesman and citizen, 
interested in the welfare, prosperity, and future greatness of our country, to examine the 
subject for his own satisfaction at least. 

‘Two routes and modes are proposed to accomplish this great object. One by a canal 
or railroad, ssmewhere from Panama te Tehuautepec, in Mexico, between latitude north 
7 and 16 degrees; and the other, a reilroad from Lake Michigan through the Rocky 
mountains to Oregon, on the parallel of about 424 degrees—all in our own territory. I 
wish first to consider the canal, and see what it would, and would not do, and see how 
we can build oe 

The Hon. Mr. Wheaton, (late minister at Berlin,) in his very able letter to the Secre- 
tary of War, shows that he has studied the subject, and made himself acquainted with 
all the lights then before the world; and even he leaves ail in doubt and conjecture. If 
it can be done at all, it must be by the combined efforts and influences of all the different 
commercial nations interested. The English reviewers take the same view, giving to 
each nation ‘its proportionate interest and influence, comparative with its amount of 
commerce with Asia, which of course would give the entire control to England. Would 
the people of the United States submit to such control? And does the coustitation pro- 
vide for the forming and carrying on such a copartnership? Clearly not. 

In General Garella’s very able, and the only scientific report of a survey of Panama, in 
the years 1842 and 1843, with a corps of engineers, under the orders of the French govern- 
ment, he takes up and examines the rontes of Nicaragua and Tehuante pec. His estimate 
for the former is about 148,000,000fr., for the latter 151,450,000fr., and for Panama 149 
to 165,000,000 francs. These estimates may be considered conjectural, as he says he had 
no comparison as a basis. It would be subject to every possible embarrassment; the 
sparse population of a lawless character, no security of person or property, and the 
Mexican government unable to enforce the laws, if she had them. A strong military 
force would be absolutely necessary from one end to the other, both to support and 
protect the works and the commerce—an entire absence of material, laborers and material 
to be taken from a northern clime, subject to heavy expenses in execution, both from 
climate and local position ; the former so uncongenial to our citizens as to render it almost, 
if not quite, impossible to sustain them. Therefore the work could not be done, protected, 
or commerce carried on. It is fair to presume the results would far exceed General 
Garella’s estimates, In fact, another estimate made by him for Tehuantepec is as high 
as 181,450,000 francs; and from all our experience in such estimates, and the fact that 
the people of the north cannot live in such a climate—the winter months so rainy, and 
summer so hot that no men could work or stand it—we have good reason to believe that 
the actual cost would very far exceed any estimate made. General Garella abandons all 
as inferior, and devotes all his efforts to Panama. 

Now, the questions are, can we do this work ?—and how ?—and what would be the 
probable results? It is, I think, perfectly clear that our government cannot furnish 
means, nor enter into such acopartnership. Then, if done, it must be done by individuals. 
Would Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, and even 
New-Orleans, furnish capital to build a thoroughfare, and population for a city, to carry 
on a commerce under another government, in the benefits of which they cannot partici- 
pate, nor derive any income for their capital? This is what no business man would do. 
And now let us see if this would be so. We will suppose the canal built, and all the 
commerce of Europe with Asia passing through it. Europe would furnish ber own 
vessels for both sides. A ship canal, and no transhipments required—and I ask what 
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benefit would any city on all the Atlantic or gulf coast derive from it? Surely none. 
In a political point of view, it would place all the m: arine, naval and commercial, of all 
Europe, permanently and directly at our doors, in the most commanding position ; and as 
to our own commerce with Asia, would it be benefitted at all by this ‘chan e of route? 
Our commerce with Asia is not now large, owing to the fact that climate, eiaheis, and 
expense prevent an exchange of commodities; which difficulties could not be removed 
by acanal. The climate would forbid the passage of our produce through it. Nearly 
all our commerce with Asia is with China, consisting of teas, silks, &c., and mostly con- 
sumed north of Charleston, would receive no benefit from this route ; but, on the contrary, 
would be subject to delays, losses, dangers and damages, from climate, and any benefit to 
the small amount which might, perhaps, be taken directly up the Mississippi, as far as 
the mouth of the Ohio, would be more than overbalanced by the delays and damage of 
climate, which none but those acquainted with the business can understand. And would 
the states and cities north of the gulf furnish means to the amount of from 30 to $50,000,000, 
and submit to such a tax, barely to put out of their possession, and under another govern- 
ment, the route fora commerce which they cannot participate in, or ever control? 
Clearly not. Such, it appears to me, would be the result of the canal, even with all the 
success predicted. It would be productive to us of nothing but evil. We have declared 
to the world that we will not submit to any foreign intervention or control of the affairs 
of this continent; and at the same time propose to enter into an alliance offensive and 
defensive, whereby we yield the control of the commerce of the world, check and retard 
our prosperity and de stiny for halfa century at least, and finally end in a desperate, 
bloody, and expensive war. 

The object of a canal or railroad, is to shorten the route from E urope to Asia, and if 
possible, bring that commerce, which has controlled the world from time immemorial, 
across this continent; and by lessening the expense, shortening the time and distance, 
and facilitating and increasing intercourse, to increase that commerce by a further and 
more diversified exchange of commodities. Barely substituting one route for another 
could not increase, because that alone could not create or produce any new means to 
sustain it. If a new route opens to production a wilderness, and thereby increases popu- 
lation with means to sustain it, and affords an exchange of commodities, it would, of 
course, increase commerce ; or, anew route which would greatly lessen expenses of 
transit, save much}time, increase and facilitate intercourse, would naturally increase an 
exchange of ‘commodities, and would also increase commerce. But neither of these 
desirable and all-important results can be gained by a canal; = Sem a canal or railroad 
across any part of the isthmus could not open to settlement and production an extent of 
wilderness- country, as it is not there; nature here having fixed the bounds, over which 
the genius of man cannot dominate—climate, sterility, and all obstruct his course. And 
it could not shorten distance and time, lessen expense, or facilitate and increase intercourse 
—as I will show there would be no shortening of distance or time, by giving the exact 
distances to be performed, both around the Cape and through a proposed canal, as has 
been given to the public by Mr. Whitney, and trom the authority of Professor Wittish, of 


tite London University. 
To Valparaiso : 
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be changed to this route. And there are further, and almost, if not quite, insurmountable 
difficulties yet to name. The climate would not only destroy commodities of commerce, 
but population. A hurricane, bars, navigation, shoals, rocks, and no harbors. The Com- 
mercial Review of New-Orleans for July, estimates the destruction of vessels and property 
for eighteen months commerce of the gulf at 150 vessels—value, cargo and all, $6,000,000. 

And should we alone attempt to get a canal across the isthmus anywhere, it would 
force Europe to try to get a route across Suez, or through Russia. But, as we have the 
route within our own territory, which would forever give us the entire contro! of the 
commerce and travel of all the world, and the means costing us nothing to accomplish it, 
I think it decidedly and clearly our duty to go at it at once and have it done, and not lose 
all by looking after that which can do us no good. Mr. Whitney’s plan for a railroad 
from Lake Michigan through the south pass of the Rocky mountains to Oregon, is so 
plaiu and simple, that any common mind can understand it. He asks Congress " appro- 
priate sixty miles wide of the public lands from Lake Michigan to the Pacific, for this 

special purpose ; and as he builds the road, he takes the land to reimburse himself. For 
800 miles, the one half at the government price, it is estimated, will build the road. The 
other half creates a fund for whe sre the lands are poor. When comple ted, the road to be 
free to all the wort, except for repairs and operations, to be fixed by Congress. The 
distance from the lake to the ocean is 2,400 miles; the estimated cost, when re idy for 
use, $70,000,000. The number of acres required is 92,160,000 waste land, 1,200 miles 
without timber or navigable streams, and of small vaiue. And would it ever settle, or 
be of any value without the road? Clearlynot. Then the question is, shall Mr. Whitney 
take these lands, and, by sale and settlement thereof, build this road; or shall they be 
allowed to fritter away, without any perceptible good? This great highway of nations 
—the greatest work ever done by men or nations—a road whicl 1 must forever be t! 
thoroughfare between all Europe and Asia—a work which will bring us together a: 
one family, binding us with a band of iron, which cannot be sundered, both use! bi in war 
and peace—a work which will give us the command of, and make the commerce of all 
the world tributary to us, adding millions of wealth to the nation, wt tenfolding its popu 
lation—a work which shall change the condition of all mankind, bringing all together as 
one nation in free intercourse and exchange of commodities—a work which must be the 
means of civilizing and christianizing the heathen, the barbarian and the savage,—shal 
these waste wilderness lands be applied to this noble, this more than glorious purpose ? ? 
I cannot doubt all will say, yes. 

When we look at the past, and see how civilization has travelled west, bringing 
commerce and the useful arts with it—when we see that civil and religious liberty was 
driven to this continent, as its apparent last resting place—when we see the progress and 
even strides of these United States in wealth and greatness—when we see this vast, this 
rich continent, yet a wilderness before us, the best climate and country, and under the 
best government the sun ever shone upon, more congenial to grow the whole man than 
any other part of the globe, placed directly in the centre of the earth—Europe, with 
more than 250,000,000 of souls on the one side, with the Atlantic 3,000 miles wide be 
tween us, and on the other side all Asia, with 700,000,000 souls, and the Pacific a little 
more than 5,000 miles between us; and when we know that the earth does not produce 
enouch to sustain the vast multitudes on either side, and nowhere for them to go but to 


7 


us; and when we kuow that the building of this great road will open to settlement, pro- 
duction, and inter — with all the parts of the clobe this vast wi tiderne 83 of 2,500 miles 
in extent, can we doubt that it is our destiny and paramount duty to go forward and 
accon iplish it? Clearly not. , 

Mr. Whitney proposes to start his road somewhere on Lake Michigan, where he can 
find the lands unoccupied, and thence across the Mississippi, near Prairie du Chien, in 
the parallel of about 43 deg.; and thence over to the Missouri, between Council Bluffs 
and t 1e Big Sioux; thence to the Pass, on the a sl of about 424 deg.; thence to the 
best point on the Pacific—San Francisco, or the Columbia river. This route or starting- 
point would seem absolutely necessary. First, the route must be where the rivers can 
be brid lged ; the starting-point must be from where the lands can be made immedi itely 
available for means, and where the good land can furnish means for the part where the 
land is poor, and to furnish timber for the read and for the buildings where there is none. 
The plan could not be carried out from a starting-point west of the lake, because there 
would not be a sufficient amount of lands on the route to insure success, and because the 
expense of trans port: ition of material to any other point would cost so much as to for! bid 
the work. And it is not material to the states, as all would join this at or near the 
Mississippi—making this the most central for all the Atlantic cities and for New “Orl “ans, 
and being about the centre of the continent. New-England and New-York would have 
their Buffalo and Erie roads, through Ohio; Pennsylvania, to Pittsburgh and through 
Ohio; Baltimore, to Wheeling and through Ohio, two hundred miles nearer than New- 
York ; Richmond, her direct and best of all the routes to Cincinnati, and then onward; 
Charleston, to Nashville and to Louisville, or direct through the entire State of Illinois; 
and New-Orleans, with the father of rivers always navigable, to the Ohio ; while St. Louis 
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would have the Mississippi and Missouri, and her railroad up the Missouri valley, the 
first to reach it—all equally well located, and sharing in all its benefits. Thus uniting 
and bringing all together at one grand centre, distance from ocean to ocean, from either 
city, not over 3,400 miles—pe xrformed at a moderate speed in 8 days, and at 30 miles 
per hour in 54 days; and with the magnetic telegraph, outrun the sun by 12 hours— 
placing us on the Pacific directly opposite to all Asia—distant from J: apan but 4,000 miles, 
from China but 5,400 miles, to Australia but 6,000, to New Guinea 5,840, and to Singapore 
7,660 miles. From London or Liverpool, latitude about 50 deg., to New-York, is about 
3,000 miles, to be added to the above, when we have the direct route from Europe to all 
Asia, and much shorter than any other route possible to accomplish. These distances 
appear so much shorter than those for the route across the isthmus, than an explanation 
is required. First, we start from London, latitude 50 deg., and cross the isthmus in from 

7 deg. to 16 deg. north latitude, and about 90 deg. west longitude; thence to Canton, 
tatieie about 23 deg., and east longitude 1134 deg,, or about 170 dez. of longitude, each 
degree of longitude full 60 miles—making from the terminus of the canal to Canton over 
10,200 miles. Whereas, from the Columbia river, latitude 164 deg., to Shang-hai, latitude 
32 deg. and east longitude 1 22 deg. , where all the commerce of C hina would centre, is 
1104 deg. of longitude, measuring on this parallel about 47 miles each—a distance of 
5,400 miles. Thus it will be seen that for a vessel bound from the terminus of a canal 
across the isthmus to China, the shortest and best route would be first to the Columbia 
river, and then to China. Thus we see that this would gain over that of the isthmus from 

London to China, 3,758 miles; to Australia, 2,440 miles; to Singapore, 1,398 miles; and 
New-York gains ‘over Europe about 3,000 miles to all these places. This seems to be 
nature’s route. On this belt—this line around the globe—is ee all the population of 
the world. On this line is, and will be, the greatest production of breadstuffs and meat 
—the sustenance of man and of commerce—adding wealth to the nation. The only route 
which can, of itself, furnish the means to build the road, or where the labor of man.can 
make it available, nature has here smoothed the way, and opened the mountains to let us 
pass. Then look at our picture, our position with this road completed—behold with the 
one hand, we reach out over the Pacific to the millions of Japan, China, and all Asia with 
our manufactures, our cotton, our tobacco, our he “mp, our rice, our flour, our corn, beef, 
pork, leather, and all our many and varions products, and receive back in exchange their 
teas, coffee, sugar, spices 3, indigo, drugs, silks, and various useful and curious fabrics, with 
gold, silver, and precious stones—all, too, with our own ships and our own men; and 
with the other hand, over the broad Atlantic, to all Europe our various products in ex- 
change for theirs, and receive their surplus population, to whom we give a home, a 
country—while our body draws to it and controls the rich commerce and wealth of all 
the world, spreading and circulating from ocean to ocean through every artery, through 
every city from Texas to Maine; and from the heart, the great centre, would spring and 
flow forth throughout the whole frame, the whole system, the life, the products of man’s 
labor from the earth, which created, would control and sustain all. 

The picture is grand, and might be considered a vision, had it any other fonndation 
than the wilderness earth, which, by the labor of man, is to bring forth all we want, and 
at the same time richly reward that labor. Itis a great plan, a great work; but we are 
the people to do big things. This we have only to commence ; it works itself. Build 
the first mile, and it prepares the way for another. The settler has the means of free 
transit to market, and his labor is wanted on the road; he is at once made independent 
and happy. It is the poor man’s road, his hope, and promise. It is the fonwnee and 
mechanic who will receive the greatest benefit; their small means and their labor on the 
road could purchase the land for 40 to 160 acres; their labor and crops immediately 
wanted on the road; and if a surplus, a free transit to market. Villages and cities would 
spring up from one end to the other, all independent and happy; because the free inter- 
course with all the world would afford a full reward for labor. 

Then, will you take your money and send it out of our country, to be used against ine 
interest ? or will you have the Geena road, which will cost you nothing but your votes 
Mr. Whitney does not ask for one dollar in money, nor will he subject any man to one 
cent of tax¢ ation, and no harm to any. He dves not even ask a survey for ‘his route; all 
he desires is, that the waste wilderness land may be paren so that, by sale and settle- 
ment, the means in money and labor can be produced to build the road, and when the 
road is completed, to be under the control of Congress—of the pe ople—an d no dividends. 
All this he proposes at his own risk and hazard ; and if it fails, the people lose nothing, 
as no part of the lands would be granted to him faster than the road is built. 1t appears 
to me that this is no mysterious affair—a plain, simple business plan—grand and sublime, 
it is true, but as simple as grand. 

I examined this subject nearly three years ago. I then endorsed it, and presented Mr. 
Whitney’s first memorial to the 28th Congress. Since that time, it has grown upon the 
public mind ; and I believe the people will have it, and the sooner the better. 

Z. PRATT. 

Prattaville, (Greene Co., N. Y.,) August 28, 1847. 
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THE MONTHS.* 


Mr. Hosmer has evinced in some of his works—particularly in Yonnon- 
dio—a considerable talent for the delineation of Indian character. His 
pictures are drawn within circumscribed limits, but they are pregnant 
with a sybtle perception of the beauty of the external world; and over 
common things—familiar objects of to-day—he has prodigally scattered 
the gold dust of a rich fancy. A delightful simplicity of expression, never 
reached by ordinary rhymists, lends grace to his descriptions, and spiritual 
breathings (to borrow from Kit North) hang around his words like light 
around flowers. January, with his sour aspect, is changed by the transmu- 
ting power of the minstrel into a “ friar of orders white,’ wearing a rosary 
of hail-drops, and hooded with a head-dress of withered leaves. 

Summoned by a higher power, he visits the frosty couch of the dead old 
year to chaunt a midnight requiem, and the wintry waste grows musical 
with the voice of lamentation. In this poem we particularly admire the 
verse in which the bard, through the lips of the strange, wild being that he 
has evoked, expresses his abhorrence of war : 


“ Thine errand hath been well performed, 
If nearer thou hast brought the time 

When hearts by love celestial warmed, 
One creed maintain in every clime— 

When forts are levelled with the dust, 

Gun, blade and lance, the prey of rust, 
And war-flags darkly furled, 

Dram, plume and helm, are styled at last 

The mildewed lumber of the Past— 
Wrecks of a darkened world.’’ 


We like the self-reliance of any writer who turns from the Macadamized 
turnpike of letters, and draws from unexplored nooks the virgin ore of 
thought ; but more genius is perhaps displayed in deducing an original re- 
flection from a trite subject. April, with its changes, its showers and sun- 
shines, has been sung by the poetic tribe, from earliest time, to every mood 
of the lyre; but nothing was ever penned more “ choicely idiomatic’ in Jan- 
guage, or felicitous in conception, than the stanza in which our author asso- 
ciates this capricious month with the memory of Shakspeare : 


Earth’s Laureate Bard in other years, 
Warmed into being by thy breath, 
Drank from thy cup of sun-lit tears, 
And learned thy spell to conquer Death! 
The lights and shadows of thy face, 
Upon his pictured leaves we trace, 
Thy humors quaint and wild; 
The skeletons of ruin heard 
His awful, vivifying word, 
And like thy landscape, smiled. 


How perfect the parallel! April comes to clothe the barren plain and 
skeleton forest with verdure, as the Great Bard, cradled in her nursing arms, 
unbound the gates of the Past, while dry bones of king and clown, as in the 
valley of vision, quickened and took form to play again their bustling parts 


* The Months, By W. H. C, Hosmer. Boston: W. D, Ticknor & Co, 
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on a stage of magical erection. If nothing of Mr. Hosmer’s verse, save 
these few lines, descend to posterity, they will stamp him a writer of rare en- 
dowments. 

Our author has not only brought truthful records from his wanderings, at 
all seasons, in the woods and fields, but the note of a bird has power to re- 
vive, in his far-reaching memory, the classical figures of the antique, without 
destroying the unity of his sketches. The plaint of a whippoorwill, that feath- 
ered recluse, falls on his ear, alive to sounds inaudible to grosser organs, like 
a mournful voice from the dim and dream-like past : 


“Each note of Night’s mysterious bird 
By listener far away is heard, 
Sad as the dirge of joy; 
Or cry by pale £ndne raised, 
Huating, while stars on Ida gazed, 
For her Dardanian boy.” 


In his description of April, to which I have referred, the scholar harmo- 
nizes with the poet, in the production of a truly glorious image : 


“ By April of the sunny tress 

The mighty spell of death is broke, 
As marble, with a fond caress, 

To lite the son of Belus woke.” 


These brief tributes to the passing months, not only evince close obser- 
vation and study of the varying landscape, but they reveal a soul overflowing 
with sympathy for suffering man. The musk-rat, driven from his flag-leaf 
lair by the March freshet, and shot while struggling to make shore, 33 likened 
to some son of misfortune who, notwithstanding former and present perils, 
learns too late that he must endure a bitterer pang. 


“ Thus oft with wave of wild mischance 

Man battles, while his straining glance 
Is cheered by land ahead ; 

And finds, though rude the surf, too late, 

Foes on the shore his landing wait, 
More pitiless and dread.” 


In the old beech-tree, clinging in February to its withered leaves, a re- 
semblance is traced 


“To some poor mother, loathe to part 
With the dead brood o’er which she grieves!”’ 


The rose-cheeked clouds that gathered around the dying scene in sum- 
mer, but forsook him in the melaacholy days of autumn, are ~compared— 


“To friends that quit in adverse hour 
The builder of their pomp and power !” 


And in his address to December, throughout w orthy of Burns, he rebukes 
the tyrant for increasing the misery of a pale crowd ‘ ‘ begging for food and 
fire.’ The bosom that is not touched by this picture of the frozen mother 
and famished infant, is indeed callous and cold : 


“ The hunger-smitten orphan prayed 
For mercy at thy hands in vain ; 
His heart upon thy snow-wreath iaid, 

And never woke again. 
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It was a kindly act I own! 

To hush a famished infant’s moan, 
That to its mother clung, 

While winds that chilled her heart to stone, 
A white cloak o’er her flung!” 


In portraying the freshness and gladness of spring-time, summer’s volup- 
tuous beauty, autumn’s pensive presence, and the surly reign of winter, our 
author gives proof of possessing two essential elements of rural description, 
form and color ; and the reader, if not duller than a clod, is sensible of an 
“artist’s touch infusing poetry through sparkling figures, and more than living 


hues. 
Now and then the reminiscences of boyhood drop in music from the golden 


strings of his lute : 


“And memory a-Maying goes, 
Reviving many a withered rose 
In gardens dim and vast !” 


The closing stanzas on June will find an answering echo in the heart of 
every aa who is not so engrossed by the present, or absorbed by the actual, 
as to be oblivious of old play-grounds and the pleasant haunts of happier 


years. 


“Oh, June! with thee return no more 
The feelings of my boyhood wild ; 
Earth, then, a brighter vesture wore, 
More graciously the morning smiled ; 
The ruddy strawberries of old 
Drew flavor from a richer mould 
Than those I gather now; 
More kindly dew by night was showered, 
And swathed in deeper azure towered 
The mountain’s piny brow. 


‘Man changes with the lapse of years—’ 
A low, rebuking voice replies ; 
‘He hears at ler igth with other ears, 
And sees, alas! “with other eyes; 
Back comes young summer with the glow 
That flushed her features long ago, 
And Nature still is true 
But hopes that charmed thy youth are dead— 
The sunshine of thy heart is fled, 
Its innocency too.’ 


How truthful is the utterance of that airy voice, which rebukes the bard, 
for attributing the change that Earth has seemingly undergone to Nature, 
rather than his own heart—from whose horizon the golden glow of life’s 
morning has faded away forever. The appointments of the book are in 
keeping with its character, chaste and elegant. Every American should 
read it. 
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HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN NARRAGANSETT.* 


Some writer has said that “‘to neglect what is recoverable in the authors 
of antiquity, is like rowing away from a crew that is making its escape from 
shipwreck ;” and this is equally true of the records of individual life, where, 
in the language of the preface to the volume before us, the material for au- 
thentic history lies hidden. In our own country, which, compared with other 
nations, is yet in its infancy, and where the actors in the most eventful 
period of its history have not yet all departed, reverence for the past seems 
almost to be lost in hope for the future. Our point of sight is so near the 
great events and the great struggles of our early history, that we cannot 
properly appreciate their true importance; and itis only as coming years 
shall remove them to the region of antiquity, that the labors of the historian, 
the annalist, or the biographer, can be estimated at their true value, In the 
meantime, great praise is due the writer who, forsaking the more trodden 
and popular highways of literature, turns aside to the neglected graves of 
the past, and with pious hand, rescues the mouldering chronicle of buried 
goodness, greatness and worth, from the oblivion to which it is haste ning. 

In the volume, whose title we have placed at the head of this notice, and 
of which we propose to give some account, Mr. Updike, himself a leading 
member of the Rhode-Island bar, has done his native state great service, in 
throwing additional light on the early condition of society, religion, man- 
ners, morals and amusements, on colonial slavery, and above all, in his in- 
teresting biographies of individuals. Of such men as most of those whom 
he describes, Rhode-Island may say with pride—“ ‘These constitute the 
state,” as they also constituted the Church. The introduction gives a valu- 
able sketch, gathered from original documents, of that part of the state called 
the Narragansett country, with an account of its extent, its settlement, and 
the various controversies relative to iis possession, its erection by the king 
into a sovereign government, independent of Rhode-Island, under the title 
of the King’s Province, and its final re-union. The main portion of the 
work is not confined to a history of the Church, but under that head we are 
furnished with all the reminiscences of a most interesting portion of the coun- 
try, and one concerning which little is known during the period of which 
our author treats. Here lived a class of persons, now almost extinct among 

s, known as gentlemen of the old school, and many anecdotes are related of 
dele appearance, habits, ‘and modes of livi ing, which contrasts str: ingely with 
those of their degenerate descendants. The noble physiques, the bag-wigs, 
the elaborate costumes, the lace ruffles, the numerous retainers, the patri- 
archal despotism, the great estates and ‘the lordly hospitality of those early 
proprietors of the soil, “resemble more nearly the habits and customs of their 
immediate English ancestors, than any mode of living now common among 
us, But here let our author speak for himself: 


“ This state of society supported by slavery, would produce festivity and dissipation, the na- 
tural result of wealth and leisure. Excursions to Hariford to luxuriate on 4/oated salmon were 
the annual indulgences of May, Pace races on the beach for the prize of a silver tankard, and 
oem of shelled and scaled fish. were the social indulgences of summer. wi hen autumn arriv- 

: the corn husking festivals commence 1d, Invitations were extended to al! those proprietors 
who were in habits of family intimacy, and in return the invited guests sent ‘thei ir slaves to aid the 


* History of the Church in Narragansett; with Notes, containing Genealogical and Biographi- 
cal Accounts of Distinguished Men, Families, &c. By Wilkins Updike. New-York: Henry 
M. Onderdonk. 
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host by their services, Large numbers would be gathered of both sexes, expensive entertain- 
ments prepared, and after the repast the recreation of dancing commenced, as every family was 
provided with a large hall in their spacious mansions, and with natural musicians among their 
slaves, Gentlemen in their scarlet coats and swords, with laced ruffles over their hands, hair 
turned back from the forehead and curled and frizzled, clubbed or queued behind, highly pow- 
dered and pomatumed, small’clothes, silk stockings, and shoes ornamented with brilliant 
buckles ; and ladies dressed in brocade, cushioned head-dresses and high-heeled shoes, per- 
formed the formal minuet with its thirty-six different positions and changes, These festivities 
would sometimes continue for days, and the banquets among the land proprietors would for a 
longer or shorter time be continued during the season of harvest, These seasons of hilarity 
and festivity were as gratifying to the slaves as to their masters, as bountiful preparations were 
made and like amusements were enjoyed by them in the large kitchens and out-houses, the 
places of their residence, The great land proprietors indulged in these expensive festivals until 
the revolution, People now living relate the fact of John Potter having hada thousand bushels 
of corn husked in one day, This practice was continued occasionally down to the year 1800, 
but on a diminished scale of expense and numbers, 

At Christmas commenced the Holy-days. The work of the season was completed and done 
up, and the twelve days were generally devoted to festive associations, In former times, all 
connexions by blood or affinity, were entitled to respectful attentions, and they were treated 
as welcome guests, as a matter of right on one side and courtesy on the other, Every gentle- 
man of estate had his circle of connexions, friends and acquaintance, and they were Invited 
from one plantation to another, Every member of the family had his particular horse and ser- 
vant, and they rarely rode unattended by their servant, to open the gates and to take 
charge of the horse, Carriages were unknown, and the public roads were not so good, 
nor sO numerous (many of them) as at present, Narragansett has fewer public roads 
than most parts of the state, There were drift-ways from one plantation to another, 
with gates, and this inconvenient obstruction still continues. Qaednesset is travelled 
mostly through gates; and from one extreme of Boston neck to the other, a distance of 
ten miles, through the richest tract of land in Narragansett, the only mode of travelling is by 
drift-ways with gates, and the great Point Judith tract had no public road until very lately.— 
When all the riding was done on horseback, servants always attended their masters ; the bad 
ness of the roads and the troublesome impediments of gates and bars were not as sensibly felt 
as at this day, when carriages are used, and every man is his own servant, 

But the wedding was the great gala of olden time, The exhibition of expensive apparel and 
the attendance of numbers almost exceeds belief. The last of these celebrations was given 
about the year 1790, by Nicholas Gardiner, Esq.; it was attended by six hundred guests. I 
knew Mr. Gardiner. He dressed in the rich style of former days, with a cocked hat, a fuil bot- 
tomed white wig, snuff-colored coat, and waistcoat with deep pockets, cape low so as not to 
disturb the wig, and at the same time expose the large silver stock buckle of the plaited neckcloth 
of white linen cambric, small-clothes and white-opped boots, finely polished, He was a portly, 
courteous gentleman of the old school. Since his death, his estate has been divided into seve- 
ral good farms, 

The fox-chase, with hounds and horns, fishing and fowling, were objects of enchanting re- 
creation. Wild pigeons, partridges, quails, woodcocks, squirrels and rabbits were innumerable. 
Such were the amusements, pastimes, festivities and galas of Ancrenr NARRAGANSETT. 

* * * * * * * 

Yes, alas! the state of society has changed, and the revolution has been deep, effectual, 
complete. The abolition of slavery—the repeal of the law of primogeniture—the statute divi 
sion of estates equally among all, has divided and subdivided inheritances in such infinitesimal 
portions, that the whole has disappeared from every branch of their families; and in most in 
stances nota foot remains among them—nay, not even “ the green graves of their sires,” The 
houseless, wandering pedestrian descendant looks at the mansion and plantation of his fathers, 
and exclaims— 

—— ‘‘ Now thou standest 
In faded majesty, as if to mourn 
The dissolution of an ancient race !” 


Throughout the entire work, Mr. Updike has so ingeniously interwoven 
incidents, anecdotes, and the events and adventures of individual life, with 
the graver facts of his narrative, that it combines all the charm of fictitious 
writing with the satisfaction of authentic history. Although, in many in- 
stances, these records refer to persons “ unknown to fame,’’ they have not 
the less interest, but many of the biographical notices relate to those who 
have already occupied a prominent place in the history of the country. 
Among the varied contents we may mention an account of the descendants 
of the celebrated Anne Hutchinson, of Gabriel Bernon a Huguenot refugee, 
Bishop Berkeley, Jemima Wilkinson, Whalley the regicide, Commodore 
Saltonstall, Colonel Greene, the negro elections, the Narragansett Indians, 
the history of the celebrated horse the Narragansett pacer, now extinct, 
an account of the family of Gilbert Stewart, the painter—and accounts 
of many other families, all of which have not only a local, but a general in- 
terest. 
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The following is an account of the Sweet family, who have long been 
known as possessing the singular natural faculty of bonesetting : 


“ James Sweet, the father of Benoni, emigrated from Wales to this country, and purchased an 
estate at the foot of Ridge Hill, so called, in North Kingstown—the same in which the late 
William Congdon, Esq. lived and died, Benoni had been a captain in the British service 
—was well informed and of polished manners. He was a natural bonesetter, and the progeni- 
tor of the race in Rhode-Island, He was styled Dr, Sweet. but he practised in restoring dislo- 
cations only, He was a regular communicant of the church, and officiated as a vestryman un- 
til his death, July 19th, 1751,” says the record, “ died Capt. Benoni Sweet, of North Kings- 
town, in the ninetieth year of his age. Dr. McSparran preached his funeral sermon, and buried 
him in the cemetery of his ancestors,” Job, one of the family, obtained an eminent and wide 
spread re putation as anatural bonesetter, During the revolution he was called to New port to 
set the dislocated bones of some of the French officers, an —_ ration which their army surgeons 
were unable to perform, Afier the Revolutionary war, Col, Burr, afterwards Vice President, 
invited him to New York, to restore the dislocated hip bone of his daughter, Theodosia, after- 
wards Mrs, Allston. In this operation, which had previously baffled the skill of the city sur- 
geons, Dr, Sweet was successtul. The fear of taking the small pox deterred him from accept- 
ing Col, Burr's invitation, when first applied to; but this difficulty having been obviated, he em 
barked in a Newport packet. Dr. Sweet used to narrate the adventure in this wise: “ that 
when he arrived, Col, Burr’s coach was in waiting at the wharf for his reception, Having ne- 
ver rode in a coach, he objected to being transported in a vehicle that was shut up, He was 
fearful of some trick, and further he did not like to ride inathtng over which he had no e ontrol, 
but fearing the small pox, he was induced to enter it, He said he never was whirled about so 
in all his life; at last he was ushered into the most splendid mansion aiiite he ever saw. The 
girl was alarmed at his appearance, when he was invited into her chamber. The family sur 
geon was soon introduced, and he proposed that the operation should be performed the suc- 
ceeding day, and ten o’clock was a ed to, when other surgeons would attend, But the Doc- 
tor meant to avoid their presence if he could; he did not fancy earned men, In the evening he 
solicited an interview with his patient; talked with her familiz uly, dissips ite “| her fears, asked 
permission, in the presence of her father, just 7 og *t the old man put his hand upon het hip; she 
consenting, he in a few minutes set the bone; he then said, now walk about the room, which 
to her own and her father’s surprise, she was re sadily able to do,” Doctor Sweet would detail 
this operation with great naivete. He early in life moved to South Kingstown, and settled near 
Sugar Loaf Hill, where some of his descendants in the fifih generation are in popular practice 
as natural bonesetters now. Benoni, one of the sons of Dr. Job, emigrated to Lebanon, in Con- 
necticut, where he continued to practice, as some of his sons have since his decease. Num- 
bers yearly visit South Kingstown, to have their dislocations replaced by the Jineal descend- 
ants of the first Benoni, at their residence, opposite Sugar Loaf Hill. 


Of Bishop Berkeley, it is related that he was tolerant in his religious 
opinions, and deservedly popular with all denominations; and that even the 
Quakers, with their broad brimmed hats, came and stood in the aisles to hear 
him; and that in one of his sermons he said, ‘‘ give the devil his dae—John 

Calvin was a great man.” 

Dr. Seabury was the first Bishop consecrated after the peace in 1783, and 
Mr. Updike has quoted Mr. Grenville Sharp's account of the interview be- 
tween the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop elect of Connecticut : 


* Dr. Seabury, in coming to England, called on the Archbishop of Canterbury for consecra- 
tion, to the great surprise of the Ar rehbishop, who was apprehensive that it would give offence 
to the Americans, with whom we had just then made peace, and therefore his Grace (the very 
worthy and learned Dr. Moore,) wished to be allowed some time to consider of the request; 
upon which Dr. Seabury very iL cuptty left the room, saying, ‘if your Grace will not grant my 
consecration, 1 know where to obtain it,’ and imme diately set olf for Aberdeen,” 


Here he obtained his consecration and returned. He presided over the 
diocese of Connecticut until 1790, when he became Bishop of Rhode-Island, 
and remained there in the exercise of his clerical functions until his death, 
which took place five or six years after. 

On the question of the slave trade aud the existence of slavery, public 
attention in Rhode-Island was early awakened; and we find as far back as 
1652, that acts were passed by the government tending to its suppression. 
Indeed, the whole course of legislation upon the subject in Rhode-Island, 
was, as Mr. Updike justly remarks, highly honorable to the state. In 1774 
an act was passed prohibiting the importation of slaves into the colony, the 
preamble of which declared, with a consistency that it would have been 
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well if the other states had imitated, that ‘‘ Whereas the inhabitants of 
America are generally engaged in the preservation of their own rights and 
liberties, among which that of personal freedom must be considered as the 
reatest ; and as those who are desirous of enjoying all the advantages of 
liberty themselves es, should be willing to extend personal liberty to others,” 
&c. And again in 1784, an act was passed, authorising the manumission 
of negroes and for the gradual abolition of slavery, with the following pre- 
amble : “ Whereas all men are entitled to life and liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; and the holding of mankind in a state of slavery as private 
property, which has gradually obtained by unrestrained custom and the 
permission of laws, is repugnant to this principle, and subversive of the 
happiness of mankind, the great end of all civil governments,’ &c. We 
have copied these passages as instances of the enlightened and consistent 
policy of a state, which, though small in territory, in principle has always 
been great, yet its government to this day is one of the least republican of 
the Union, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts made to popularize its 
basis. W hile slavery existed i in Rhode-Island, slaves were treated with hu- 
manity, and measures taken to elevate and instruct them. Mr. Updike 
gives an amusing account of the annual election held by the negroes after 
the state election, which they repeated in burlesque—when pomatumed and 
powdered, decked with cocked hats and swords, and mounted on the Nar- 
ragansett pacers of their masters, which were surrendered to their use, they 
proceeded to the ceremonies of the day. The previous parliamenteering, 
the canvassing for votes, the animosities of party-spirit, suffered nothing by 
repetition in their hands, and the money and outfit of each was regarded 
as indicating the wealth and consequence of the master. Of one of the 
governors, whose election took place about the year 1800, a servant of the 
late E. R. Potter, Mr. Updike relates :—‘‘ The canvass was very expensive 
to his master. Soon after the election Mr. Potter had a conference with 
the governor, and stated to him that one or the other of them must give up 
politics, or the expense would ruin them both. Governor John took the wis- 
est course, abandoned politics, and retired to the shades of private life.” 
Some of the early emigrants from Cheshire had brought with them the 
receipt for making the celebrated Cheshire cheese, and the products of the 
Rhode Island dairies soon came to rival those more famous. Farms are 
mentioned where men milked more than one hundred cows—where two 
hundred loads of hay were cut—thirteen thousand pounds of cheese made, 
besides butter; and where many fatted calves and bullocks were sold. Mr. 
Hazard relates of his grandfather that he milked a hundred and fifty cows 
—employed twelve dairy women, who made from twelve to twenty-four 
cheeses a day. ‘‘ He kept,” says Mr. Hazard, “ four thousand sheep, man- 
ufacturing most of the clothing, both linen and woollen, for his household, 
which must have been very large, as | heard my grandmother say, that after 
he partially retired from his extensive farming operations, or curtailed them 
by giving up his lands in part to his children, he congratulated himself on 
the small number to which he had reduced his household for the coming 
winter, being only seventy, in parlor and kitchen.” The matrons of those 
days seem to have been worthy consorts of the men, and the slight forms 
and delicate constitutions of the women of our time contrast strongly with 
the vigorous health and imposing presence of their grandmothers. We copy 
a picture from our author. Esther, the widow of Gov, Hazard, was an ex- 
traordinary woman—portly and masculine. She was styled Queen Esther, 
and when mounted on her high-spirited Narragansett pacer, proudly travel- 
ing through the Narragansett country, the people would almost pay her 
homage. “To offend her required more than ordinary courage. In manner 
she was affable and courteous; but when irritated, her sternness would com- 
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pel obedience. In a lawsuit, the title to a considerable part of the patri- 
mony of her children was jeoparded. That no omission should endanger 
a favorable result of the suit, she attended the trial in person,—and from 
courtesy, she was permitted to sit on the bench near the judges. Ona mo- 
tion to the court by Mr. Honeyman, who was the attorney of the adverse 
party, she, by a quick and sarcastic reply to a severe remark of his, excited 
the laughter of the court, bar, and audience, to the complete discomfiture 
of the old barrister. The claim of the adversary was defeated, and Queen 
Esther became quite a heroine in the courts of law. The rights of an in- 
fant offspring were safe in the hands of such a mother. 

The mother of Gov. Hazard died in 1739, at the age of one hundred 
years, and could then count up five hundred children, grand-children, great 
grand-children, and great great grand-children—two hundred and five of 
whom were still alive. A grand-daughter of hers had already been a grand- 
mother fifteen years! 

Of the Narragansett pacers—once so celebrated for fleetness and endur- 
ance, and now extinct—we have the following account from a communica- 
tion of Mr. J. P. Hazard, who says— 

“My grandfather, Gov, Robinson, introduced the famous saddle horse, the Narragansett 

acer, known in the last century over all the civilized part of North America and the West 
fedia »s, from whence they have Jately been introduced into England as a saddle horse for la- 
dies, under the name of the Spanish Jennette. Gov, Robinson imported the original from An 
dalusia, in Spain, and the raising of them for the West India market was one of the objects 
of the early planters of this country. My grandfather, Robert Hazard, raised about one hun- 
dred annually, and often loaded two vessels a year with them and other products of bis farm, 
which sailed directly from the south ferry to the West Indies, where they were in great de- 
mand, One cause of the loss of that famous breed here was the great demand for them in 
Cuba, when that island began to cultivate sugar extensively, The planters became rich, and 
wanted the pacing horses for themselves and their wives and daughters to ride, faster than we 
could supply them, and sent an agent to this country to purchase them on such terms as he 
could, but to purchase, at all events, This agent never let a good one, thi at could be purchas- 
ed, escape him. This, and the fact that they were not so well adapted to draft as other horses, 
was the cause of their being neglected, and I believe the breed is now extinct in this section, 
My father described the motion of this horse as differing from others, in that its back bone 
moved through the air in a straight line, without inclining the rider from side to side, like the 
common racker or pacer of the present day, Hence, it was very easy, and being of great 
power and endurance, they would pe rform a journey of one hundred miles a day without in- 
jury to themselves or rider,’ 


Public-houses at this time were rare, and strangers were received and en- 

tertained as guests; and although books were less common than now, edu- 

cation was by no means neglected—private tutors were employed, and t!.e 
society of that day was distinguished by its refinement and cultivation. 

Not only were ‘the modes of living in those days on a different scale from 
our own, but the seasons also—at least it is related of the winter of 1745, 
the most severe ever known in New England, that a man drove a horse and 
sleigh from Hurlgate to Cape Cod on the ice, and that st: igs and other wild 
animals came to the barns to eat with the cattle. 

Scattered through the volume are valuable reminiscences of the Narragan- 
sett Indians, w hose history in common with that of other aboriginal tribes, 
furnishes a field where the future romance writers and poets of our country 
will find rich and abundant harvests. Where, in the history of Greece or 
Rome, shall we look for a nobler hero than we find in the last of the Narra- 
gansetts. Ifthe story of his fall is familiar it will bear repetition, and the 
patriots of our day, or of any day, may read and emulate the grandeur 
and majesty of this wild but heroic soul. 


**Canonchet, the son of the brave but unfortunate Miantenonic, was the last Sachem of his 
race. He commanded the Indians at the Great Swamp Fieurt, in 1675, This battle exter- 
minated the Narragansetts as a nation. He was captured near the Blackstone river, after the 
war, and executed for the crime of defending his country, and refusing to surrender the territo- 
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ries of his ancestors by a treaty of peace. It was glory enongh to a nation to have expired with 
such a chief The coolness, fortitude and heroism ot his fall, stands without a parallel in an- 
cient or modern times. He was offered life on condition that he would treat for he submission 
of his subjects ; bis untamed spirit indignantly rejected the ignominious proposition, When the 
sentence was announced to him that then he must die, he said—* [ Like rr WELL, THAT I SHALL 
DIE BEFORE MY¥ HEART GROWS SOFT, OR THAT! HAVE SAID AN¥ THING UNWORTHY OF MY 


SELF,” 


The splendid dignity of his fall, extorted from one of the prejudiced his- 
torians of the times the sentiment, “ that acting as if by a Pythagorean me- 
tempsychosis, some old Roman ghost had possessed the body of this west- 
ern pagan, like an Atillius Regulus.’ ’” Thus ended the last chief of the 
Narragansetts, and with C anonchet the nation was extinguished forever. 

It is perhaps scarcely to be wondered at that our fathers had less admira- 
tion for the Indian character than we, who see them at this distance, and 
divested of the more revolting traits of treachery and vindictive cruelty, 
which in many instances characterized their intercourse with the whites. 
In the account of Mr. Wickes, our author relates, that when the inhabitants 
had menne to the garrison, through fear of approaching hostilities im 
1675, he refused to go, persisting in his belief that the uniform kindness of 
the natives to him personally would be continued. With this mistaken con- 
fidence in their fidelity, he ventured beyond the protection of the garrison, 
and the first intimation of his fate was received by his friends, on seeing his 
head set on a pole, near his own dwelling, on the following morning. ‘This 
they interred, and on finding his body, that also was buried near it, “‘ and 
these two hillocks which mark the spot, are shown as the grave of John 
Wickes,” and are monuments of those fearful days, when, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, the war-whoop might break upon the ear, and the sealping- 
knife glitter in the fire-light of the domestic hearth. 

The renown of Mr. Updike in private life, for his admirable capacities in 
the way of story-telling, is established and confirmed i in the volume before us, 
which furnishes ample material for the exercise of his powers; and even his 
predilections for the church will not allow him to spoil a good story. In 
his account of the Wanton family, he relates that, ‘° W illiam Wanton mar- 
ried Ruth, the daughter of Deacon Bryant; she was a Congregationalist and 
he a Quaker. Religious objections were made against the match on 
both sides. He said, ‘‘ Friend Ruth, let us break from this unreasonable 
bondage—I will give up my religion, thow shalt give up thine, and we will 
go over to the Church of England, and go ¢o the devil together”’ They ful- 
filled this resolution so far as to go tothe Church of England and to marry 
—and adhere to it during life. 

We find in this work many interesting reminiscences of Gilbert Stewart, 
the painter, who was born in Narragansett, in the town of North Kings- 
town, where his father was proprie tor of a snuff. mill, which, with the house 
whore the painter was born, is stil] standing. In short, we find every thing 
in this volume, that has transpired during the last century and a h: uf, in the 
part of the country of which it treats, whether of interest, information, or in- 
struction, and which refers to other portions of the state. The history of 
the Church in Narr: igansett, and of the clergy who officiated in it, form the 
text of the work, and are valuable additions to ec clesiastical history —while 
by way of commentary on these texts, we are furnished with the anecdotes, 
biographies, private letters and rare documents, of which we have attempted 
to convey to the reader some idea. If we have drawn our extracts too large- 
ly from those portions of the work which refer more particularly to the laity 
than to the church in the abstract, and to the clergy, it is because we found 
those more fitted for a miscellaneous review, and not that other parts of the 
work were of less value. 
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Among the clergy who officiated at this church, the Rev. James Me- 
Sparren, D. D., holds the most conspicuous place. He was a le arned and 
eloquent divine: who came to this country under the auspices of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in foreign parts, and for a long time fulfilled the 
duties of a reverend and faithful pastor. His America Dissected, a work 
extremely rare, and known only to antiquaries, is re-printed entire in the 
appendix. The volume is illustrated with wood engravings of the residence 
of Whalley, and birth-place of Gubert Stewart, and with portraits of Dr. 
McSparren and his lady, from original pictures. In typography, binding, 
&c. it is in the style of Prescott’s late histories, and its external appearance 
is every way worthy of its varied and entertaining contents. It will form a 
valuable addition to the library of the churchman, the scholar, or the gene- 
ral reader. In concluding our already too extended notice, we congratulate 
the indefatigable author on the success of what might at first seem to be but 
a barren undertaking, and on the high appreciation which has everywhere 
welcomed his labors among those too much neglected chronicles of the 


past. 


THE BORDER SETTLEMENT; 


OR, THE TORY’S DAUGHTER. 


A TALE OF THE MOHAWK VALLEY, IN 1778. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


Von Scuamet fast gained upon the fugitive. His beast was bounding 
forward with immense and quickly repeated strides that seemed to forbid 
all hopes of escape. Snyder’s object was to reach home and secure the 
papers entrusted with him by his Tory friends from below. But already 
the pursuer’s horse was close upon him, and he could almost feel his hot 
breath, On—on—he urged his faithful animal; it would not do—every 
moment was lessening the distance between the horsemen, And now Von 
Schamel was at his side, ready to grasp his rein! Drawing Carleton’s 
letter from his pocket, he was about to tear it into fragments, when a strong 
hand was laid upon his arm, and he felt himself in an iron grasp. Snyder 
was a prisoner ! 

As might be very well expected, the thundering of those horsemen 
through the settlement, had brought out nearly every one; and, as Von 
Schamel again appeared before his own door, with the fugitive, he was 
well attended by his neighbors, all eager to know the cause of this sudden 
uproar. In a few words Hi arper explained to them the whole matter, care- 
fully avoiding all allusion as to the source from whence he received his 
information. 

“ But who told you all this ?’”’ inquired one. 

“Oh, that’s no matter,” replied Harper. 

“ Well—we'd like to know.” 

“TJ reckon I can gwess,” put in the man John; and passing around the 
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little knot of settlers, he whispered something in the ear of each, that made 
them start and shrug their shoulders. 

**T don’t believe it,” said one. 

“‘Pshaw! that’s nonsense !”” exclaimed another. [ 

“Sarah Hart !—shouldn’t wonder if its true,” replied a third, less scepti- 
cal than the rest. 

“« By hokey, ’¢is true.” asseverated John, in the most earnest manner. 

“ Well, then, she’s a noble girl,” exclaimed several in the same voice. 

The neighbors now addressed themselves seriously to the matter before 
them. Although they had neither magistrate nor sheriff, the necessity of 
the case warranted the assumption of all power requisite. Snyder was 
searched ; the letter from Carleton read; but nothing more was found that 
would further disclose the intentions of the Tories. He was then firmly 
bound, placed under a strong escort, and started on his way to the Com- 
mittee of Safety for Tryon County, with such information as the little con- 
gress of settlers had deemed of any importance. 

* You'll pring Prant’s Ingins to der Valley,eh ?” exclaimed Von Schamel, 
as the little cavalcade moved off; ‘“‘ der Kommitty of Safedy will dake care 
of you a coot teal petter as you can dake care of yourself.” 



















CHAPTER IV, 






Among the powers exercised by the Committee of Safety for Tryon 
county was that of arresting suspicious persons,'imprisoning or fining them, 
as the case seemed to demand. It was before this body that Snyder was 
sent, and from the nature of the transactions he was implicated in, it was 
deemed expedient to keep him awhile in custody. He was accordingly 
confined at Cherry-Valley, a place of no inconsiderable importance in the 
border warfare of the revolution. 

It would be difficult to describe faithfully the mental phenomena of this 
man during his imprisonment. The action of a bad mind is no pleasant 
theme for contemplation at any time ; and when the moral nature is so dis- 
eased that considerations of right and wrong are little heeded, and the pas- 
sions are roused into full play, ordinary rules of judgment cease to be a 
certain and ,safe reliance. Moral pathology is less surely defined than 
physical. 

Snyder had gleaned enough from the conversation of the settlers at Von 
Schamel’s, to satisfy him how Harper obtained his information. Sarah Hart 
—who, like many of her countrywomen, felt it right to do what she could 
for the cause of liberty—had been the informer. Rapidly did his mind 
run back through the events of two or three years. He remembered that 
Harper had been chosen by the fair girl before him; that when he pressed 
his suit with warmth, he had been coldly, and, as he construed it, con- 
temptuously rejected! And now she had communicated to his rival the 
information that Jed to his arrest and imprisonment. As he paced the nar- 
row limits of his prison, but one desire burned in his breast, and that, per- 
haps, can best be indicated by the word that frequently escaped through his 
clenched teeth— 

‘Revenge !” 






















We will return now to the little border settlement. The messengers 
who had conveyed Snyder away, brought information back that C arleton’s 
plans had before been discovered, and that he had probably returned to 
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Canada, as no knowledge of his whereabouts could be gained. They ap- 
prehended, therefore, no immediate danger from that quarter. 

But it was that season of the year when it became necessary to make 
arrangements for their safety during the approaching summer. It was the 
practice of many, as the spring opened, to remove their families to Sche- 
nectady or Albany; others fortified their own dwellings and organized 
themselves into military companies, choosing officers for their little bands, 
and then in a body tilled each other’s fields in turn, with arms literally in 
their hands. The latter plan was adopted by the members of this little set- 
tlement. There were, perhaps, twenty persons in it capable of bearing 
arms; and these now assembled at Von Schamel’s, elected Harper their 
leader, and made all arrangements necessary to plant their fields together, 
or together defend their homes. 

But hardly had one cloud passed from their horizon ere another appeared. 
Brant, soon after the events above narrated, again returned to his old 
haunts around Unadilla. His first expedition was against the little town of 
Springfield, at the head of the Otsego Lake, which he burnt. From this 
time forward, the people in all parts of the valley lived in almost daily fear 
of attack from him or some of his predatory bands. 

Still, as the season advanced, there was no intention manifested to attack 
them. With all their watchfulness, no Indians bad been found lurking 
around the little settlement—an event that often foreshadowed evil to others 
in like circumstances. During the summer, it is true, Snyder, who had 
been released on parole, made ‘his appearance among them; but his stay 
was short—he went, no one knew whither. The inhabitants planted and 
cultivated their fields in security ; and some even began to flatter them- 


selves they should escape all harm. 


Autumn came with its meilow tints and balmy breezes. A number of 
the settlers had met at the house of Von Schamel for a merry-making ; but 
even in this they did not neglect the precaution of arming themse lves with 
their rifles and knives. And it was a novel spectacle to see them engage 
in the rustic dance, the knife glittering in the girdle, while the laugh and 
the song were heard—thus making grim war and the pastimes of peace 
mingle. 

“ What's that ?”’ asked one, as there was a pause’ in the noise of merri- 
ment. 

“That ? O, nothing but the crowing of some cock, that imagines it is 
midnight,” was the answer,—and the dance went on. 

But again a noise as of stifled human voices sounded in the distance. 

‘Tt comes again—hark !”’ exclaimed the first speaker, as he advanced to 
the door, and opened it to listen. 

The sharp report of a rifle was heard from without—a bullet whizzed 
past him; and the fierce whoop of a dozen Indians at the same instant 
rang upon the night-air. and startled the inmates in their mirth. For a 
moment all was confusion. There was a hurrying to and fro—a grasping 
of rifles—a flashing of knives; aud many a fair one’s cheeks blanched, and 
stout hearts almost. quailed at the thought of grappling with such a foe. 

“Tis Prant’s Ingins!” exclaimed “Von Schamel, moving about from 
point to point ; “‘ put we’ll show ’em a drick as they never knew afore.”’ 

Harper was absent, and on Von Schamel at once devolved the direction 
of their defence. The door was well secured; the women sent into the 
upper part of the building; and the men so disposed as to take the best 
advantage of every movement of the foe. A man was stationed at each of 
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the few port-holes—for these were common in many of the buildings in the 

valley—with directions to watch the Indians, so that wherever the flashing 
of arifle discovered an enemy, there they ‘might more effectively direct 
their fire. 

Irregular volleys were now directed against the building—the pattering 
of the bullets upon the walls sounding like hail-stones. But these were 
well returned from the port-holes—the flashing of every rifle was a mark 
for some settler ; and few shot were thrown away. 

But this manner of fighting did not seem to suit the foe. It had not 
continued long when there was an attempt made to force the door. Heavy 
came the blows upon the solid wood, reverberating through the building. 
Von Schamel promptly prepared to repe] the attack. Stationing some of 
his men so as to command the door, and directing them to fire the instant 
it was open, he noiselessly removed the fastenings, holding it to its place 
with Herculean strength till all was ready—then, in an instant, he swung 
it partly round upon its hinges, shouting in a voice of thunder— 

‘“* Give it to der rascals!” 

Quick as thought, a murderous fire was poured upon those around the 
door ; and Von Schamel, seizing his own rifle, sprang out upon the foe 
like a tiger, followed by half a dozen brave men. For a moment the work 
of death was dreadful. The whigs met the Indians hand to hand, and beat 
them back by main force. So sudden and unexpected was the movement, 
the Indians were taken completely at advantage, and before they could 
rally, the whigs had retreated, and were again protected by the walls of the 
building. 

For a time the conflict ceased, and the enemy seemed making disposi- 
tions for another manner of assault. ‘The sounds of their preparation were 
occasionally heard, but their success had already given fresh courage to 
those within. 

Suddenly there was a new cause of alarm. A shriek came from the 
upper part of the building— 

“ The roof’s on fire !” 

With utter dismay it passed from mouth to mouth; and the tumult be- 

gan to grow alarming. One of the men was sent to reconnoitre. 

“No,” said he, after peering cautiously awhile through the small gable 
window, ‘‘’tis the house of David Johnson; the fiends have set it on ‘fire ! 
And look farther down—by heaven, the whole settlement is in a blaze! 
See the light yonder behind the trees !—’tis the house of Harper '—they’ ll 
find warm work around that, for he is no child when his blood is up. 

A bullet, that struck upon the window frame, warned him of his impru- 
dence in approaching so near, and he returned to his companions below. 

Soon after the sound of distant fire-arms, accompanied with a shout, was 
borne to them. ‘’Tis the voice of Harper !” exclaimed one; ‘‘ and I could 
almost swear that is the talking of his rifle. He’s amongst them—and he 
isn’t alone; there is more than one good rifle by his side.” 

The sounds of the distant conflict denoted that it was” severe. Volley 
followed volley in quick succession, and the fierce whoop of the Indian and 
the shout of the settlers mingled with the din of battle. Gradually the 
sounds drew nearer, the noise of the fray momentarily becoming more 
distinct. 

A breathless stillness now pervaded the dwelling. The tread of the In- 
dians was heard at intervals; a few shots were fired; but indecision was 
manifested in every movement. Von Schamel was making preparations 
for a sally, to unite with his friends, who were evidently approaching. All 
at once a sudden panic seemed to seize the assailants. They were heard 
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hurrying to and fro with a quick tread: and then came a shout, and the 
report of a dozen rifles. 

**Tis Harper !” exclaimed several, in the same breath. 

‘*Come on, den, poys!” shouted Von Schamel, as he sprang out of the 
open door ; “ we'll send ’em pack to old Prant, with some pullets round 
their ears,”’ 

Assaulted with vigor from both sides the Indians soon gave way, and the 
two bands of settlers met. Warm greetings followed ; a few hurried in- 
quiries were made; and they then turned their attention to the dangers 
still menacing them. 

“ We've had some hot work to-night,” said Harper; “ but there is more 
for us yet—see } yonder! the Indians are in the upper part of the settlement 
now. 

Casting their eyes in that direction, they saw the flames bursting from a 
dwelling some distance farther up. 

“?Tis the house of Mr. Hart!” exclaimed Harper; ‘‘ come, my friends, 
it seems even he does not escape.”’ 

“ But he’s a tory,” interposed one. 

“Still a man.’ Harper’s voice trembled with indignation. 

‘ And Sarah,” suggested another. 

‘The old tory’s daughter? She’s a noble girl!” cried several at once. 
“ Ww e’ll defend her.” 


CHAPTER V. 


The house of Mr. Hart was among the last attacked. The family were 
awakened from their slumbers by the assaults of the Indians, and, although 
thus surprised, kept them at bay for some time. Sarah proved herself a 
truly heroic girl. During the whole of that fearful attack, she stood by the 
side of her father, encouraging and aiding him in every manner possible. 
Twice was the door forced open, and as often had Mr. Hart shot down the 
Indian who attempted to thrust himself through. Sarah, with the courage 
and strength of a man, each time forcing it back before another could take 
the place of his fallen companion. Apparently unwilling to hazard more 
lives, the assailants prepared to set fire to the building. The inmates heard 
them, and understood their purpose, but with unflinching courage made 
dispositions for the worst. Taking his station at the door, with the daugh- 
ter and mother by his side, Mr. Hart prepared, at the last extremity, to 
force his way through the assailants, or perish in the attempt. 

The flames of the lighted combustibles shot upward and kindled with 
the roof of the building. “Now,” whispered Mr. Hart to Sarah. With- 
out noise the obstruction by the door was removed, and Mr. Hart sprang 
out among the assailants. 

“Let the old man pass!” shouted a familiar voice; “‘ but secure the 
gitl! Restrain your fire !” 

The command came too late,—a ball, aimed at Mr. Hart, struck the 
mother, and she lay weltering in blood upon her own threshold. Sarah at- 
tempted to follow her father, but was seized by two stout savages, who im- 
medi itely hurried her towards the forest. 

Snyder ! what, you? Villain! wretch! release that girl!” exclaimed 
Mr. Hart, as he turned, and, with the butt of his discharged rifle, dealt the 
blows thick among his foes. 

“Ah! I wish you much j joy at our meeting, my good friend to the king,” 
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replied Snyder—for he it was. ‘Be a little more sparing of your blows, 
or you may find yourself less able to give them. Seize and bind that fel- 
low!” cried he, as Mr. Hart dealt on the more fiercely. 

The order was executed. 

** And now, my excellent friend,” continued Snyder, with a bitter sneer, 
‘“‘T leave you to carry my compliments to the very worthy James Harper, if 
you should be so happy as to meet him. Please tell him to make himself 
quite easy on the score of your daughter, for I shall take her under my 
especial care, and I have hopes of somewhat improving her amiable pro- 
pensity to carry news.” 

The next moment Mr. Hart was alone. 

In this situation Harper and his little band found him. The spectacle 
which met their eyes was horrible in the extreme, but no more so than many 
before witnessed that night. 

There are feelings which lie too deep for language; there are times 
when we feel how utterly impotent are words to express the emotions of the 
soul ; and as the deliverer and delivered met, they looked rather than told 
their thoughts. 

“This is no time to speak of the past, Mr. Hart,” said Harper, as he 
cut the cords around his limbs; ‘‘ we have yet fearful duties to perform.” 

* My noble friend—” but utterance was choked. 

Harper now made immediate preparations for following the retreating 
foe. From Mr. Hart he learned that the party did not consist of more than 
eight, and had taken a southerly direction as they left. But although the 
force that attacked Mr. Hart’s house was so sm: ill, he felt certain a larger 
party had been in the settlement; for at several points the assault seemed 
to have been simultaneous. Calling for volunteers, he found every man 
willing to join the expedition ; but picking ten of the most active, the oth- 
ers, with Von Schamel, returned to attend to the duties that demanded 
them at home. 

There were yet full three hours to morning when the little party was 
ready to move off, and they had strong hopes of overtaking the foe before 
the breaking of daylight. Calling Jack, who had been his constant com- 
panion during that fearful night, he set him upon the track of the 
enemy. The dog had been well trained, and he felt full confidence in his 
ability to lead them on the trail of the retreating Indians. 

Mr. Hart made one of the little party. Grasping his rifle with the en- 
ergy of despair, he joine! them on their perilous march. The trail led in 
the direction of Unadilla, and Harper reasonably concluded that the assail- 
ants were a party of Brant’s Indians, probably instigated to undertake this 
adventure by Snyder. As they passed along, the broken branches of trees, 
the disturbed leaves, and occasionally a foot-print in the soft soil, indicated 
that their guide was well-educated. 

Daylight was just dawning, and they had proceeded six or eight miles, 
when Jack began to exhibit signs of uneasiness. It was with considerable 
difficulty that Harper could keep him from bounding away on the trail and 
leaving ‘them behind. A halt was ordered. 

“Examine the primings of your rifles, 


9? 


whispered Harper; “ I think 


we are in their neighborhood. Silence! Jack !—be still, sir !’—the dog 
was uttering a low growl. 

Harper went cautiously forward to reconnoitre. In a few moments he 
returned, 

“Phere they are,” he whispered, pointing to the faint glimmer of a light 
in a hollow not half a mile off; “they have halted for breakfast. Now fol- 
low me—coolly, coolly.”’ 
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With the utmost caution and a noiseless tread, they obeyed their leader. 
Sometimes screened by the bushes, and sometimes crawling upon the 
ground behind the remains of fallen trees, they reached within a few yards 
of the foe unperceived. The Indians outnumbered Harper’s party, but 
they were dispirited from their losses, and evidently not aware they had 
been pursued. Clustered around their fire, some were standing, leaning 
carelessly upon their arms, and others sitting upon whatever offered. 
Sarah, the prisoner, was tied to a tree a little apart from the rest. 

In a whisper Harper directed them to fire at the word. ‘‘ And when you 
have fired,” continued he, “ yell like so many panthers, and spring upeu 
them before they have time to recover from the shock.” 

The order was given ; simultaneously they poured a murderous fire upon 
the enemy, and in “another moment they had bounded over the intervening 
space, and were grappling with their savage foes. 

The Indians recoiled—gave way before’ that impetuous onset; then, for 
an instant, rallied and made a stand, fighting at disadvantage, but with 
stubborn courage. 

‘Press on! press on!” shouted Harper, dealing most powerful blows 
with his own clubbed weapon; ‘‘ club your pieces! Courage! men !— 
courage! ‘They give way!” 

Suddenly there was a rush towards the prisoner. 

“The prisoner!’ shouted Harper; ‘Sarah—secure her. Ah! ha! 
Snyder !” he continued, as Snyder encountered him, while rushing for the 
prisoner. But a shot struck him, and he rolled on the ground with a heavy 

roan, 

‘‘ Leave him to me!”” exclaimed Mr. Hart, who at this moment recog- 
nized, and sprang towards him—‘ leave the wretch to me!” But there 
was need of nothing farther ; the miserable wretch was already dying. 

“* Oh God!” he exclaimed, in bitter agony—*‘I am dying! But I must 
not, I will not die !—no, I’m not fit to die! Save me—save me—oh! Mr. 
Hart !”—he ceased for a moment, and there was a strange rattling in his 
throat. Life seemed extinct; but he opened his eyes again, p: urtially raised 
his head, glared around, and whispered, “What's this ?—blood? Oh God ! 
where am I?—my brain—what—” His head fell—the eyes closed—the 
muscles relaxed—and the spirit had passed into the unexplored land. 

“Retribution has followed close upon the heels of crime,’ remarked 
Mr. Hart, as he hastened to another portion of the field. 

Around the tree where Sarah was secured, the contest, for a short time, 
was terrible. As the Indians rushed forward to secure the prisoner, Har- 
per and his men closed around her, and hand to hand beat them back. 
They rallied and returned to the encounter, but were again driven back. 
Harper seemed endowed with the strength of a giant, as more than one of 
the foe fell beneath his hand. Observing his daring, a powerful Indian 
darted forward and grappled with him. By common consent the combat- 
ants paused to witness the result. But the struggle was not long. With 
an almost superhuman effort, Harper flung the Indian to the ground, 
wrenched the tomahawk from his clenched hand, and sent it crashing 
through his skull. 

The conflict was over Uttering a yell of disappointed rage, the sur- 
viving Indians fled. It had been to them a disastrous night. 





It was in the summer of 1830, while on a visit to the Mohawk Valley, 
that James Harper, then fast verging towards three-score years and ten, re- 
lated to me the incidents of the above sketch. 
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“ Tt was a disastrous night to the settlers, also,’ I remarked. 

* Yes—we had reason to remember it for many a year. We lost our 
property, but what was far worse, many of us had lost near and dear 
relatives.” 

“ But Sarah—” 

**Oh, we were married after the war was over. And better still,” said 
the old man, as the fire of youth once more beamed in his eye, “ ever after 
that Mr. Hart was as good a w hig as any of us, and not a few times bore 
arms in defence of his country.” 





NATHAN CLIFFORD. 


Among the nations of the old world, Political Biography, however attrac- 
tive it may be as a pleasant recreation, is yet, for the great mass of the peo- 
ple, almost wholly without utility; for there, there is no free-suffrage to de- 
mand instruction. Rulers govern by divine right, and in the audacious sen- 
timent of Louis X1V., the king himself constitutes the state, In America, 
on the contrary, this department of writing is no less important than it is 
agreeable, because it diffuses among society a knowledge of persons and 


events, without which it is difficult for any member of the community to 
discharge successfully his public duties. Under an arbitrary government, 
moreover, where the care of the state is bestowed chiefly on a favored class, 
and where distinction is the accident of birth, rather than the reward of 
merit, the roll of public men must be made up in a great degree, from the 
cati logue of ancient families, and the names which it embraces are likely 
to be neither extensive in number or obscure in his story. But it is the glory 
of our institutions, founded as they are upon the sovereignty of the people, 
that the benefits which they confer are limited in their distribution by no class 
of society and by no condition of life, and that they extend to every individual 
within their influence, an equal opportunity to deserve and to obtain the most 
lofty stations in the gift of the republic. Wherever nature, with her impar- 
tial hand, has scattered upon our soil the seeds of intellect and worth, she | . 
followed by the nurture of intelligence and the kindling spirit of political 
freedom ; and the fruits of genius and virtue are thus developed, not cnly 
amid the walks of affluence and among the abodes of luxury, but by the 
beaten way-side of labor and among the humble cotta; ges of want. In this 
way it is, that in America, the highest renown emerges often from the deep- 
est seclusion, and that the destiny of her institutions is committed, in so 
many instances, t to that race of self-made men, which comparatively un- 
known in other countries, is only, with us, the natural growth of a republi- 
can system. 

Of this peculiar action of our government, in its impartial development of 
the national mind, every additional example, which from time to time pre- 
sents itself, becomes not only a portion of our public history, but a fresh tri- 
bute to the value of free dom, and a renewed encouragement to unaided me- 
rit. Weregard, to be sure, in any rational estimate of a public man, not so 
much what he once was, as what he now is,, and award to him our appro- 
bation or censure according to the value or unworthiness of his actual life ; 
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yet every instance of distinguished success reflects a certain interest upon 
its previous career; and w hen we applaud the result, we gain but half its les- 
son, unless we know, also, the steps which led to it. 

Among those who have achieved an honorable distinction in life by the 
unassisted power of their own efforts, is the present Attorney General of the 
United States. Mr. Clifford belongs to arespectable family which emigrated 
from England at an early period, and settled in the southern part of New- 
Hampshire. His grandfather, Nathaniel Clifford, removed subsequently to 
the town of Rumney, in that state, where the father of the subject of this 
sketch resided until his death, in the year 1819. His son, Nathan Clifford, 
was born on the 18th of August, 1803, and received the rudiments of his 
education at a public school, which he attended only a few months of the 
year, in the neighborhood of his paternal home. At the age of fourteen, 
having profited enough by this limited instruction to understand its deficien- 
cies, he succeeded, with the reluctant consent of his parents, in becoming a 
pupil of Haverhill A cademy, where he remained until 120, and then left to 
profit by the superior advantages of the Literary Institution at New-Hamp- 
ton. At the latter place he was enabled to prosecute his studies but little 
more than a year, and at the expiration of that time he entered his name as 
a student at law in the office of Hon. Josiah Quincy, who still occupies a 
prominent position in New-Hampshire, both as a lawyer and a politician. 
During this period of four years, from the age of fourteen to that of eigh- 
teen, he had literally worked his way, teaching school at intervals, and _ re- 
ceiving little or no aid from his family, through a career of honorable cul- 
ture and attainment, which fitted him in no unworthy manner for the suc- 
cessful study of his chosen profession. 

At that time, admission to the bar in New-Hampshire (which is now ac- 
complished in a much more summary way,) could only be obtained after a 
laborious preparation of five years; and this term, although oceasion: uly in- 
terrupted by his necessary resort to the duty of school-keeping, Mr. Clifford 
had faithfully completed in 1827. In June of that year, the Supreme Court 
of his native state admitted him to practice, and he at once removed to the 
western portion of Maine, and established himself at Newfield, in the county 
of York, where he has ever since resided. He carried with him there, not 
only a substantial fund of legal knowledge, but habits of industry and re- 
flection, which could not fail constantly to increase it ; and he consequently 
soon made his way to the confidence of the people, and found himself in 
possession of a lucrative and increasing business. He carried with him, 
also, to his new home, political opinions which had been early formed in 
the school of Democracy, which had become deepened and strengthened in 
his mind by subsequent experience and thought, but which he found directly 
opposed to those of the community among whom he was now to reside. Of 
about three hundred voters at that time in Newfield, there were scarcely 
twenty democrats ; and it marks strongly the influence which he had gained 
there, and the estimation in which his character was held by his fellow- 
townsmen, that in-the fall of 1830, he was elected by a majority of 101 to 
represent them in the State Legislature. To this position he was three 
times successively elected, and, in 1833, having received the unanimous vote 
of his party friends in caucus, he was chosen. Speaker of the House, and 
presided over its deliberations with an ability and fairness which gained 
him the approval of even his political opponents, and made his elevation to 
the same office in the following year, no less a recognition of his own desert 
than a compliance with general usage. 

Having already become a leading member of the bar in the county where 
he resided, he was now to have an opportunity of extending his practice and 
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his acquaintance throughout the state. In 1834 he was appointed Attorney 
General of Maine, and continued in the successful discharge of the duties of 
that office until the close of his official term, in the spring of 1838. The Su- 
preme Court had then, besides its usual docket of appealed cases, original 
jurisdiction of all crimes against the state, and Mr. Clifford’s labors in his 
new capacity were therefore onerous and important. He performed them, 
however, with the same fidelity and care which have marked his whole ca- 
reer in life, and resumed his local practice at their conclusion, with an en- 
larged reputation and increased success. But his retirement was soon to 
terminate by his removal to a broader sphere of public duty. 

One of the severest political contests ever known in Maine, was that of 
September, 1838. By an unusual concurrence of circumstances, a whig 
government had been elected the previous year, and the democracy were 
now ardently in the field to recover the state. They had selected the fear- 
less and estimable Fairfield as their gubernatorial candidate, and they 
sought to strengthen their ticket in every section by the names of their best 
and strongest men. Under these circumstances, Mr. Clifford was nomina- 
ted and elected a representative to congress from the district in which he 
lived. He took his seat at the opening of the stormy session of 1839-40, 
when the organization of the House depended on the decision of the New- 
Jersey case. Through all the phases of that exciting question, the six re- 
publican votes of Maine were uniformly given on the side of popular rights, 
and this course was justified by Mr. Clifford in one of the most elaborate 
speeches which that discussion produced, From the terms of the Constitu- 
tion, from the analogy of precedents, and from the authority, also, of reason 
and propriety, he argued with convincing force, not only that the House had 
power to ascertain its own members, but that this power commenced with 
their first assembling in congress; that it was as competent to investigate a 
governor’s certificate as it was to investigate any other presumptive proof: 
aud that when, as in the case then under consideration, that certificate was 
controlled by unquestionable evidence, it was not only the right, but the 
imperious duty of the House to disregard it. The issue of this remarkable 
question, in accordance with these views, is known to all our readers. 

But the twenty-sixth congress was not destined to repose, even after the 
violence of its organization. The nomination of General Harrison by the 
Whig Convention at Harrisburg, had opened the Presidential campaign 
with a warmth and ardor seldom equalled, and the rising contest gave shape 
and color to almost all the subsequent discussions of the capitol]. In the 
House, the whole field of politics was thrown broadly open, and Mr. Clif- 
ford improved the occasion thus offered, to review in the clearest manner 
the history of American parties, and to deduce from it the cardinal sentiments, 
by which they were then divided. A large edition of this speech was pub- 
lished, and its wide circulation in his own district, contributed, no doubt, to 
swell his majority at the next election. He was one of those Democrats 
who survived the political storm of 1840. 

One of the first acts of the new administration, was to call a special 
meeting of congress, and Mr. Clifford’s second term, therefore, embraced 
the first three sessions of the Tyler period. They were marked by discus- 
sions of the deepest interest, and by a range of investigation from which 
scarcely any subject was excluded which had the remotest connection with 
modern politics. The party which entered upon power in 1841, had been, 
during the canvass which led to their success, a party of opposition ; and 
hence, at the very commencement of their career, they had not only their 
old charges to substantiate against their discomfited opponents, but had also 
the equally serious task to accomplish, of ascertaining and harmonizing their 
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own principles. Their President, unequal to the labors and vexations of 
his new office, had been hurried to the grave within a month after his inau- 
guration, and their Vice-President, who succeeded him, was found to be 
more independent and less federal in his political views, than was at all con- 
sistent with whig policy, or tolerable by whig leaders. The pet project of 
Mr. Clay was met by a veto; the Harrison cabinet was dissolved, and another 
formed better suited to the taste of the new President ; and finally, Mr. 'Ty- 
ler was deserted and denounced by all except a “ corporal’ s guard” of those 
who elected him; so that the fierce contest of 1840 had resulted, at last, in 

creating an Executive which neither party could wholly sustain, and which 
was assailed by one party at least, with the most bitter and unsparing 
anathemas. This condition of things, unfortunate as it was in many other 
respects, was yet favorable to great latitude of debate, and led, almost of 
necessity, to a thorough examination of every prominent question of the time. 
Warmly opposed to the whole series of whig measures which was then pro- 
posed—the national bank—the protective tariff—the bankrupt law—the as- 
sumption of state debts—and the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands—Mr. Clifford was enabled, during the twenty-seventh congress, to de- 
fine his views concerning them, not only by the steadiness of his votes, but 
by the power of his speeches ; and his reported arguments, especially those 
on the tariff and the distribution bill, furnish the most honorable testimony, 
both of the soundness of his principles and the clearness of his mind. In 
the great subject of commercial freedom, his interest and efforts were always 
manifested with peculiar ardor, and he never failed to wage unrelenting war 
against any other protection, as it is called, of American industry, than that 
which incidentally results from a well- arranged system of revenue duties. 

He has now the gratifying honor to form apart of the administration, under 
whose fortunate auspices the principles for which be then contended, have 
been triumphantly, and, it is hoped, permanently established 

Among the republicans of Maine, and of the northern states generally, 
it is not usual to return the same representative to congress for more than 
two successive terms. ‘The wisdom of such a limitation may well, per- 
haps, be doubted, since its effect is to withdraw a public officer from 
service just as he has become best fitted for it; yet the limitation has 
long existed, and Mr. Clifford was excluded, under its influence, from again 
representing his district in the House. He took leave of congress, there- 
fore, on the 3d of March, 1843, and at once returned to his profession in 
Newfield. He retired from congress with a high reputation, not only for 
ability in debate, but for a thorough and accurate knowledge of Parlia- 
mentary law ; and such was his amenity of temper and his courteous and 
dignified bearing, that, notwithstanding his zealous and unflinching support 
of his political opinions, he was able to preserve the most cordial ‘relations 
with all his congressional associates, and to carry with him to his home no 
other than their best wishes for his personal success, 

The summer of 1843 witnessed the largest assembly of delegates which 
the republican party had ever convened in Maine. It met in the city of 
Bangor, for the double purpose of selecting a candidate for governor, and 
of choosing delegates to represent the state in the coming nomination of a 
Democratic President. Over that assembly Mr. Clifford was called to pre- 
side, and he was subsequently an efficient member of the Baltimore Con- 
vention, which nominated the present Chief Magistrate of the United 
States. In favor of that nomination, (although his original preference, like 
that of a majority of his state, had been for the re-election of Mr. Van 
Buren,) he exerted himself with untiring ardor during the animated canvass 
of 1844.. Nor were his efforts confined to his own district, but he addressed 
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large masses of the people in nearly every section of the state; and meet- 
ing, with especial care, the tariff issue of the whigs, he did more, perhaps, 
than any political speaker of that period, to disseminate among the voters 
of Maine sound principles and accurate details on the subject | of ‘* protec- 
tion.” Through his efforts, and the equally devoted efforts of the many 
patriotic men who labored with him, the democracy of the state achieved a 
victory at that fall election, whose influence was felt in every quarter of the 
Union. 

With these occasional interruptions, Mr. Clifford, after leaving congress, 
devoted himself with great assiduity to the business of his profession, and 
he had again obtained a large and extended practice, when, less than a year 
ago, he was summoned to the honorable station which he now fills. Of the 
manner in which he has thus far discharged the important duties of attor- 
ney-general, no one, it is believed, has had the remotest occasion to com- 
plain ; and his friends will be deeply disappointed, if, in all the substantial 
qualities which contribute to form a good officer, he does not prove himself 
a worthy successor of those who have preceded him in that distinguished 
place. 

As will be seen from this sketch, Mr. Clifford’s life has been chiefly en- 
grossed by his public and professional duties ; yet he is by no means defi- 
cient in that general information which is derived from books, or that 
equally valuable knowledge which comes from observation. W ithout the ad- 
vantage of a liberal culture in his youth, he has fully repaired the want by 
the diligent study of his early manhood; and having had, through all his 
life, no “support upon which to lean, either of extensive wealth or exalted 
family, he now reaps the benefit of such a deprivation, in that strength of 
character which springs from the manly habit of self- reliance. With this 
habit, thus formed in the school of adversity, it is not strange that one 
born, as he was, of a republican family, and reared, as it was his destiny to 
be, among the he: ilthy influences of New- Hampshire, should have commen- 
ced his political existence with feelings and opinions on the side of democ- 
racy ; but he deserves the additional credit of having at all times remained 
true to those opinions, and of never having hesitated in their support. This 
constancy of opinion arises not merely from his integr ity of character, but 
is the fruit in him of a cautious judgment and a well-balanced mind, 
Having none of that genius which seeks to dazzle rather than to convince, he 
has the more useful c: apacity of clear reasoning and thorough investigation. 
“The highest and surest talent, that which will hold out longest and often 
reach the greatest elevation ; the only talent, one may almost say, which is 
given to man for intellectu: il achievement, is the talent of applying his fac- 
ulties to produce a good result—that is, of laboring with success ;”’ and to 
this talent, which he possesses in an eminent degree, is Mr. Clifford peculiarly 
indebted for the honorable attainments which he has made, both of know- 
ledge and reputation. It has been his good fortune, heretofore, to occupy 
no position to which he was found unequal; but every succeeding step 
of his previous career has served, on the contrary, as a preparation and a 
pledge for his further progress. We venture the confident prediction, that 
the promise of his past life will not fail of ample fulfilment in the future, 
and that his public services will yet be claimed by the people, in other, and 
it may be, higher spheres of duty, than any in which he has been hitherto 
called to act. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Iv our last number, we commented upon the rare state of prosperity which the com. 
mercial affairs of the Union present, going at some length into the condition of the curren- 
cy, and contrasting its present sound state and the uniformity and cheapness of “ inregula- 
ted’’ exchanges, with the unstable and fluctuating state of things in former seasons under 
the paper regime. The events which have elapsed in the last month, have drawn out in 
bolder relief the strength and advantages of our commercial position, in this hourof England’s 
distress, as compared with our state of trembling dependence, when the whole business 
of the Union hang on the mandate of the English Banks, as communicated through a na- 
tional bank and its affiliated branches, to all the channels of American industry. It is not 
to be denied that there lowers over the affairs of Great Britain a most disastrous revul- 
sion, while those of the United States present an aspect of unshaken prosperity. The 
causes of a disturbed state of commercial affairs in England, we have alluded to in former 
numbers, and they are still in active operation, being principally the failure of the crops, 
and the large rail-road expenditures—the latter cause is perhaps the most serious of the 
two, being more permanent in its duration and power than the other, by creating an extra 
demand for that food, of which the supply was insufficient, even under ordinary circum- 
stances, The amount of bullion in the Bank of Fngland was larger in Sept. 1846, than 
ever before. Since that time, under the operation of the causes indicated, it has sustain- 
ed four distinct runs for specie, each of which has resulted in a crisis more severe than the 
one which preceded it. These four periods may be embraced ina table showing the 
weekly decrease of coin, as follows: 


WEEKLY VARIATION OF BULLION IN THE ISSUE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
Week. Increase. Decrease. Week. Decrease. Week Increase. Decrease. 
Sept. 5.... — «++ 115,020 Jan. 2 -- «183,770 May Lusee.. case 5,008 
= 19.26.1104, 08... — e  Peeaws aoe saans cae  Oicgeeeeades 
19... = ccc CORee TG cscanacucaaeante |  Wiasskseeaace 
secre * BN ILS ®* Mi . RE 
ccoe 296,060  BOivdvecacweses vase * BOsc5. Cocca 
aces SELROO POV O ics. ciece 668,545 June 5....143,845..06 
ecee 336,490 Esc accvh kan saetica een ® 19.<cc15RSOGiine 
e«es 304,400 wy = alean 19,008 8. Wicae SOS cs 
cose 127,350 © Dike cke@tndads sankeneee eS Ob cas SOC sakes 
ese- 74,010 o20022355,935 July 3.... 
14.... 10,410.... — : - Si 8 
Bl ices These = OE skavcu ice vsovaw 298,405 sie 
isd =: Seen. oe Wai dondsen ce « oo «167,595 94 us de 
Secce —— woes 44,440 y Rbnen outael se «~~ 765,700 Dims ike 
12....141,630.... — o e62318,300 7 
2,265.... — eccee s 430,240 ass ee 
26..2. 29,030.... — f Riiithiaswtons acer ee Diss 


ww ecee 48,040 
We have here four distinct drains of specie. The first set in in Sept., and continued 
six weeks to Noy. 7th, when £1,629,075 had been drawn from the Bank, and the tide 
turned for the moment. In January, the distress of the Bank of France renewed the 
efflux, and it again continued six weeks, to the 6th of February, when the loss wag 
$2,937,705; the rate of interest had been advanced the Bank, and slightly stringent mea- 
sures adopted. At that time, however, exchanges were at their lowest point in the Uni- 
ted States, and the drain was renewed for nine weeks, in which the loss amounted to 
£2,909,325, terminating in a panic and pressure said to be more intense while it lasted 
than any ever before known. The rate of interest was raised very high, and the influx 
of bullion commenced and lasted eight weeks, in which time the Bank received 
VOL, XXI.—NO. CXII, 6 
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£1,169,960. During that eight weeks produce, particularly breadstuffs, were enormously 
high, and the importations very large, with moderate exports of goods ; yet it was gene- 
rally supposed that the pressure was over, and influential Bank Directors talked publicly 
of a speedy reduction of the rate of interest to 44 per cent. The market was filled with 
essays on currency, in pamphlets and the Reviews, all condemning the Bank Charter Bill 


as the cause of the evil. Among other pamphleteers appeared Lord Ashburton in June, 


and he appeared to think the market recovered, and the panic over, expressing himself as 


follows: 

“Let us shortly examine the unfortunate symptoms which we now witness, when, 
with a sound state of trade, and £10,000,000 of specie in the Bank, our monetary distress 
is greater than when, in 1825, the coffers of the bank were empty, aud a large portion of 
merchants ruined by mad speculation. The treasure of the bank had stood for a long 


time at about £15,000,000 in round numbers, the amount of this treasure was considered 
a burthen to them, imposing a useless waste of interest. It was a subject of complaint, 
and for along time the directors would have been much obliged to any body who would 
have taken four or five millions off their hands. The want of food then occurred, and 
combined with the increased price of cotton, overbalanced the amount of our exports, and 
required a part payment in bullion. The natural question then to be asked was, to what 
extent this was likely to go. The continental exchanges afforded no grvund for alarm ; 
Russia at first took some gold from us, which soon ceased; but the chief demand was for 
America—a country with which we have always an extensive reciprocal trade. It might 
fairly be presumed that four or five millions would satisfy this demand, which would re- 
duce the treasure of the bank from fifteen to ten millions. This, which might have been 
the practical estimate of practical men, turns out to be the truth; and the bank with its 
ten millions left in its coffers, need have disturbed no interests, or disturbed them slightly. 
But the directors had no power to exercise any opinion; the rigid parliamentary ma- 
chine was to think and act tor them; the whole country was disordered ; and it would be 
difficult to form any estimate of the immense losses both to the exchequer and to individ- 


uals, which ensued.”’ 
oe = * * * * * 


‘The comparatively moderate drain of bullion is, for a known cause, a want of food, 
and not from any over-issue of bank paper; it is not to be met by any material reduction 
of that paper; and above all, we should recollect how greatly we aggravate our difficulties by 
so cramping our circulation, as to disturb those ordinary sources of our industry, by which 
alone this supposed adverse balance with our foreign customers can be set right. The 
truth is, that there is ue ground for any apprehension; the treasure in the bank is abuu- 
dant; there is no reason why it should not proceed with caution and prudence to assist 
the ordinary legitimate trade; that trade has shown itself deserving of that support, and 
proved itself to be in a sound state by standing firm during the heavy storm raised by a 
mistaken theory. The drain of gold is partial and to one country, and it is not likely to 
go further, unless under a second visitation of famine; and should we be punished by 
such a further calamity, we shall best do our duty by fostering and promoting our domes- 
tic industry, which can alone enable us to meet it. Lastly, with £10,000,000 in their 
coffers, the bank directors are as safe as any bank directors ever were; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the great bugbear, the Act of 1844, is enough to frighten even less timid 
men; and from this the legislature, if it be wise, will hasten to relieve them.” 

These views were given vutin June, wheu several weeks of returning bullion had crea- 


ted the opinion that the difficulty was over. This did not, however, turn out to be the 


case; in the first week in July, the drain again began, and in five weeks the bank lost 


£1,029,670; being ten per cent. of the amount held It would appear that Lord 


Ashburton’s views had weight with the direction, inasmuch as that it did 
* increasing its private securi- 


te proceed 


with caution to assist ordinary and legitimate trade,’ 
ties from £17,041,936 at the close of May, to £18,758,150, to the close of June. 
When the drain again commenced, these securities were reduced to £15,325,476; 
at the close of July, when panic again took place, the rate of interest raised to 
54 a 64 per cent., and numerous failuresamong those before supposed the most subs antial 
London housesresulted, Their joint liabilities were said to amount to $15,000,000. At 
the May pressure no failures took place ; but that of the first week ia August was accoin- 
panied by a great fall in the price of grain, hence the stoppages. Considerable losses wet 

sustained by American houses, through the fall of produce and the dishonor of bills; and one 
eminent house.a continuation of the oldest in New-York, failud for $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 
not entirely owing to these reverses abroad, however. The error of supposing that 
the danger was over in June, when the causes of distress were in as active operation 
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as ever, was great. That which had a direct and practical bearing upon exchanges was 
the high prices and large imports of grain, and these continued for thirteen successive 
weeks, as compared with the previous year, as follows: 


IMPORT AND PRICES OF GRAIN IN ENGLAND, BULLION IN BANK, AND 
MINIMUM RATE OF INTEREST FOR THIRTY DAY BILLS, 


—_ ——— 1846 -_—_ ——1847 

Imported. Consumed. Wh’t. pr.qr. Consamed. Wh’t. pr. qr. Ballion rate 
Qrs. s. d. a in Bank. int. 
May 15.... 70,442. wccce Sticctsadl, GCisstoan 130,948.... 85 2.cccce 9,3869,993....5 
TO.6438.cccce | ENS. 00 c5S Secs 30809, 464... 94 10. Ls BES 
70,392. cece ODOT. cccccdd. Sccceceudee,G00.c.-102 . 5 -10,169,721....5 
70,437 se ssee 243. 52 10 169,297... 99 10......10,236,599....4¥ 
64,994... 06 6,509... ..0008 .-240,667.... 88 10......10,358,851....4% 
58,938. .<cece 7,814. ccoccdlh. S.cseceeBd9,2abeoce 91 7.ccceel0, 5115075... 048 
58,961...e06 13,401... 52 144,698.... 91 4......10,526,505....4% 
B3od0.124,617. 3,676 2 20,085.... 87 1......10,396,574....4¥ 
10....193,520......2,994,133......52 961.785.5060 68 Sicces -10,086,375....43 
16....112,169 118,55 5 313,323.... 74 9,918,950....4} 
23.... 89,010 90,515... 49 969,675:5.. 75. 6. 9,770,347 ....43 
30....129,874 ee ae a ee ‘ 9,331,250....43 
Bice FER cccee) | 6TO/007.4.2..45° 9 310,230...66 73 9 »252,820....53 
14.... 72,004...... 20,652......45 249,170.... 66 , 286 820.0 +54 

G1 nn cw lOT, 1GSncccce, 1G, TiBrences4d Llicscwendaep 4tense GF “ 9,239,618 
U6. wn, CEBR cance 9.886 6 cba c8® Os cc cccccds tl tlescve BF 9,139,682....54 


Total. ..1. 450,597 2,803,282. 2. ccccccecccced,690;204 


The importation of corn in 1846 had been large through the year, and was released for 
consumption in the first week of July. This year the quantity in bond has been small, 
but as fast as the ee took place it passed freely into consumption. The quantity 
imported this year was 2,244,667 qrs. more than last, at nearly double price, and the ef- 
fect on the exchange was great. When, in the midst of this large importation and high 
prices, Lord Ashburton considered the pressure over—he did not duly consider the effect 
of those continued high prices in the face of falling rates on the continent and in the Uni 
ted States as well as the declining freights. When he ascribes such great importance to 
the withdrawal of a couple of millions by the bank from the wants of commerce, he over- 
looks the enormous drafts made by the rail-roads upon that capital, usually applied to the 
“fostering and promoting” the industry of the country. The amount expended for rail- 
ways in the last year has been, including August, some £29,000,000, and has exerted a 
very important influence in promoting the consumption of foreign goods, while it has 
withdrawn capital from commerce and manufacturing industry, and raised the rate of mo- 
ney upon all interests. The expenditures projected up to May, 1849,are ascertained to be the 
almost incredible sum of £ 1,200,000 or $6,000,000 per week, for one hundred and twenty 
weeks! The outlay of even a smail portion of such a sum, cannot but be fraught with 
imminent danger tu the commercial and manufacturing districts. 

The business of the United States is in a condition of unexampled health. The fall 
trade thus far, has been sound and active; the importations have been large, and the de- 
maud for consumption, both of imported and domestic goods, active at remunerative 
rates. The imports and duties of the port of New-York have been as follows, monthly :3 


IMPORTS—PORT OF NEW-YORK, AND RATE OF STERLING BILLS AT CLOSE 
OF EACH MONTH. 


———Specie———\ ——F ree Goods—-. Rate. ———-Dutiable———Rate. 
1846. 1847 1846. 1847. 1846, 1847. 
January. .. 21,726 006 SRST Ea o2e 376,905.00. 478,443..8)....4,842,884.... 5,499,682..6 
February.. ! 474,360.... 285,128..84....4,177,952.... 5,889,387..5] 
5 «..1,329,45 58.....1,092,476.... 786,937..9}3....8,657,793.... 6,060,746..4] 
106,544....3,397,064.. 2,228,878. « --1,987,033..99....4,105,393.... 8,339,429..6} 
May.....6. 27,286....1,326,697...-1,300,751-... 738,753..89....4,160,300.... 5,868,261..7 
June...... 29,122.... 547,813....1,239,006.... 401,358..79....4,605,527.... 5,689,109..6 
July. eave 54,879.... 294,219.... 729,235... 861,518..73 5,411,595.... 7,950,602. .53° 
August.... 44,882.... 195,155... 826,815.... 404,290..83....7,585,427 .. ...12,974,196..74 
Total, .. $443,403... $8,406,402... ..8,268,426....6,943,460......-45,486,971.....58,271,412 
Increase.....<0.e<e0s.7 9962,999. cccccceccscccdcccccncccacsccoccccccsccececss 12,704,441 
PU eos cccack cad Ades sonoask, 324,966 
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It is remarkable, that while specie and dutiable goods have increased to this extent, that 
free goods have fallen off so considerably. The effect of the increase of dutiable goods 
upon the revenues has been very considerable. The customs duties of the port have been 
monthly, as follows, for four years. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES—PORT OF NEW-YORK. 


1844, 1845. 1846. 1847. 
January ....$1,876,615.........+..-$1,687.025..... 00 c0 0 0-G1,471,845. oc ccccecece- $1,434,836 
February ....2,169,110 cuss hgont wee «oe 1,255,651... - «1,496,716 
cod npos 2/601, B87. 5 oicsances » -- 1,575, 6% . »-2,608,73 . -- 1,652,092 
April. .......1,890,626..... 1,534,885 ee 00 8j373,752 
WN chess MRT MIB ie ks scene cccdet AOO,088. cus aee 1 268,062 
June.........1,882,984 énnivacan LOER,070 


$16,663,320 $13,282,149 $13,275,585 $15,106,991 


The revenues derived from the tariff of 1842, were larger in 1844 than in any year of 
its operation. The year 1843 had witnessed almost a complete paralysis of the import 
trade, and the recovery of the general business of the country in 1844, induced large im- 
ports of dutiable goods, which, however, by no means reached the amount charged with 
duty this year. The dutiable goods imported, amount of duties and average per cent. for 


three years, were as follows: 
1844. 1846. 1847. 
Duties Duties Duties 
per ct. per ct. per ct. 
Dutiable Goods......49,.549,286.... 5,486,971... Seecees 00m 
‘ 85 


5j585 000-29. 2..000+-815,106,991....25.7 

This presents the curious fact, that the average duties collected under the same tariff, were 
42 per cent, less in 1846 than in 1844, and the average under the present tariff is only 3.5 per 
cent. less than they were last year under the old, that is to say, the variation between the new 
tariff and the old, is not so great as the onerous operation of the high duties produced in the re- 
venues of the tariff of 1842. in different years of its operation, That the tariff is too high is evi- 
dent from its operation. The large importations this year are the result of large exports, which 
arose from the peculiar circumstances of Europe, and €8.406,402 of their returns came to this 
port alone in specie, and $58,271,412 worth of goods paid 25,7 per cent, duty. Had the duty 
been 23 per cent, average, it is probable that goods would have come instead of specie, and the 
revenue would have been considerably more than it is, The aggregate imports and duties for 
four months ending with August, have for four years been as follows: 


IMPORTS AND DUTIES-—-MAY, JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST. 


Specie. Free. Dutiable. Total. Duties. 
BORE. ssc BOR BI ck weak POT BAT. onic c oc 26,970,650 oc ce 5060 e81,833,186 vscc ccc. 8,951,190 
STRGRS vcicccnccs oo ere, | ees 1) 7,342,246 


3,909. 2000 002226,004,885. 2.2 002.6,583,736 


1845. .... 
1846,.... 156,169. ........ 4,095,807 e202 21,76 
2,359,884. ........2,405,919 © 032,482,168. coc cccedt 247,971. cose 

This 1s certainly a singularly gratifying operation, when we reflect upon the evils that were 
predicted of this tariff by the protectionists, The large exports of produce have promoted the 
demand for foreign goods as well as domestics, and which have been botha cause and a conse- 
quence of the foreign purchases of produce ; how far those are to continue for the coming year 
is a matterof doubt, By an official report of the secretary, it appears that the revenues for the 
nine months ending with August, have been for the whole Union, $12,961,333, aguinst $19,- 
795,314 last year. 

The wants of England will be large, but according to the reports from different parts of Eu- 
rope, the surplus on the continent will also be considerable, It is to be taken into account, 
however, that the stocks of old grain are everywhere exhausted, while districts that usually 
export, so oversold themselves last year,astohave been latterly buyers of grain; and that the 
process of harvesting, threshing out and sending to market, is one of time, and therefore that 
the navigation of all the great northern rivers must be closed before it isin market. This may 
throw England for extra supplies, upon the United States altogether, The stocks of produce 
on the seaboard are now, however, by no means large, and the low prices which have latterly 
prevailed have checked the supplies from coming forward. The receipts have however been 
large, being for the season, at tide water, via. the canal, as follows: 
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Flour bbls. Wheat bu. Corn bu. Barley bu. 
SBA ce cit AAT BED cca ininks exec e ROA nis tinge dees 4,633,806 . ceca nese so0-312,896 
1,590,292 - 196,637 


deen bcecnedone. PET e paeneeese 


Increase.. 877,027 1,691,167 3,590,654 116,259 


The quantities shipped to Europe may notbe so extensive as last year, but will probably be 
sufficient te maintain remunerative prices on the seaboard, The quantities ‘shipped from the 
leading ports of the United States to Great Britain, is as follows: 


BBEADSTUFFS SHIPPED FROM THE UNITED STATES TO GREAT BRITAIN, } 


N. York. N. Orls. Other ports. Total 1847. Total 1846. 
Wheat Flour..bbls. 1,652,311 341,12 5 : 76 1,015,244 
Corn Meal..... 349,919. 21,978 50,164 
bush.2,403,337....... 57% : : 974,398 
16,261,591.......1,192,680 

88,161....... — 

367,791.. _— 


DACP cccacccecases 290,376...0000 LOSS ..céenan 5 292,486.02. 142,694 


Reducing the flour to bushels of wheat, the quantity in grain exported to Great Britain is 
21,533,442 bushels against 2,522,854 last year, being near ten times as much. Had the Bntish 
navigation laws been abolished early in the year, probably a very much larger quantity would 
have gone forward from the United States, but the enormous freights that were paid in the 
spring operated very much against the export. For the coming season the navigation laws will 
remain suspended until March, during which time the north of Europe navigation will be 
closed, and the vessels ofall nations be at liberty tocarry corn from the United States to Great 
Britain. This isa great element in large sales, 

The cotton year opens with very high prices, and very concurrent testimony to the effect that 
the crops now coming tomarket will not at best much exceed that of the last year, say 1,800,000 
bales, That crop has come to market under extremely unfavorable circumstances, viz, a sea- 
son of very high prices for food, not only in Great Britain but throughout Europe, circum- 
stances which have greatly reduced the consumption, but notwithstanding which prices have 
improved until they closed at rates nearly double those of the commencement of the year. 
They were at New-York, New-Orleans, and Liverpool, as follows: 


PRICES OF COTTON, SEPTEMBER 1. 

_New- Orleans. New-York. Liverpool. 
1847, 1846. 1847. 1846. 1847. 1846, 
aia a 4, 
Inferior...... 94a 9}..—a—..Inferior............10 a104..none ...S. Island..123a21..8 a20 
Ord. tog’dord 9}a103..63a7 ..Ord. to goodord....10jall ..7}a7} - 6fa7 ..3 a8 
Middling 102a10}..74a7}.. Mid. to good mid.. ..11}a113..8 a8}...Bd. Georgia6ja8 ..3}a54 
Good Mid’ing.i0jall ..73a8 ..Mid. fair to fair 11$a124..8$a9}...Mobile..... 63a7}..3}a52 
Middling fair. 114a114..84a8}..Fully fair to g’d fair.12ja13 -.94a94...Ala. & Ten.6}a7 ..3}a44 
none. ..none....N. Orleans.6 a8}..34a7 


The prices at all points are very much higher than last year, and under circumstances that 
are usually very unfavorable to the consumption of cotton. The crop has been disposed of as 
follows: 

" 


UNITED STATES COTTON CROP sEPT. 1, 1846, To sEpr. 1847. 


——_ Exports.——— ay 
Receipts.  G. Britain. France. N. Europe. Oth. for. ports. Total. 
1846....2,088,996 : : 5 1,662,16 
1847 .2001,774,892..06. 826,15 75,685 93,138 1,234,669... 1 


002 - 99,841 


The consumption has fallen off in a lesser degree in the north of Europe, than to any other 
point, The consumption in the United States appears to have been 459,112 bales against 
443,075 last year, an increase of 16,000 bales, The new crop is now coming forward at high 
prices, with an amelioration of all those circumstances which last year checked the consump- 
tion, and cheap food and cheap money throughout Europe may counteract to some extent the 
natural tendency of high prices of the raw material to lessen its consumption, The competition 
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of Europe for the raw material will, in the coming year, seriously affect England, which must 
labor under the disadvantage of high rates of money and labor from rail-road competition and 
the comparatively high rates of food. The United States will probably reap the advantage of 
both the one and the other, and with returning peace, a period of unexampled prosperity may 


ensue, 





GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


WE are going to extend the jurisdiction of our Gossiprick : the principle of Democracy is the 
antagonist of exclusiveness. Heretofore we have been confined to a small circle of subjects, 
but the true spirit of Democracy is like that of the enclyclopedists, it extends over everything. 
The Gossiprick of * the Democratic” shall be as extensive as the Bishoprick of Rome, before 
the spirit of Democracy was let loose by that republican in religion, Luther ; it shall appropriate 
to itself whatever it can find that is new. Old things become new when they are discovered 
after having been forgotten; as the keeper of a museum said, when asked if he had got any- 
thing new, “ nothing but an Egyptian mummy.” It may be new tosome that even our name 
of Gossip, which Webster defines “one who runs from house to house, tattling and telling 
news,” once had a holy signification, and meant of kin in God, See how the meaning of words 
change with the change of manners, and how absurd a thing it is to talk of a fixed language. 
Gossip is pure Anglo Saxon for sponsor or godfather ; but the old word was god sib, from God 
and Sib, meaning affinity or relation: q. d., cognatus in Deo, Sponsors are now mere sticks 
of ceremony, they have no particular meaning or character ; but in the old sincere times god sibs 
to the same child were interdicted by Canon law from marrying together; but now god sibs 
who are bound for the same child, are often bound together afierwardsy, and have children of 
theirown, The way that the sacred godsi/ was turned into the tattling goss7p, was after this 
manner, according to Junius: * Femaie gossips frequently, under cloak of this spiritual relation- 
ship, used to meet to tell stories and tipple over them; hence the English derive the expres- 
sions, to*go a-gossiping—also a-gadding, and drunken gossip.” But drinking has gone out of 
fashion, and cheap printing has removed the need of gossips meeting at each others houses io 
tell stories and tipple over them. One half the money which was once spent in ale, will now 
purchase the daily gossip of the newspaper, the weekly gossip of the hebdomadal, and better 
than all, the monthly gossip of the magazine, The daily gossip of the newspaper is light, 
ephemeral and particular; that of the weekly more general and amusing, while the gossip of 
the month is more universal, and will bear binding up and transportation. The gossip of the 
month is simply sifting out the larger particles of news from the gossip of the day and week, 
as the lapidary picks out only perfect stones for setting. God sib must have very soon begun 
to acquire the signification which gossip now bears, for the Merry Wife of Bathe says: 

And if I have a gossid or a friend, 


(Withouten Gilt) thou chidest as a fend, 
If that 1 walk or play into his house, 


Every body will remember Robin Goodfellow’s 
—Sometimes lurk I in a gossips’ bowl. 
But probably few will remember the song of “ Sytyre Thanke” in Ritson’s collection of old 
ballads, which runs thus: 
Go ye beffore be twayne and twayne, 
Wysly that ye be not J sayne, 
And I shall go home and come agayne, 


To witte what dothe our syre. 
Gode gusyp. 


Or the following from the Fairie Queene : 
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One mother, when as her fool-hardy child 
Did come to wean and with his talents play, 

Half-dead through feare, her little babe reviled, 

And to her gossip gan in counsel] say. 














Speaking of old things becoming new, re- 


minds us of some pencil drawings which Mr, Kellogg, the intelligent and gentlemanly artist 


who has charge of the Greek Slave, pulled from his pocket the other day and showed us, 
They were sketches of some of the monstrous figures which he helped to excavate at the ancient 
city of Nimrod, and for a moment the contemplation of them carried us back through thousands 
of years long past, and over thousands of miles away and away, into the dimmest regions of time 


But we have gossipped enough about god s7ds, 








and the earth, to the city of the mighty hunter, and we forgot for a while the divine presence in 
which we were standing, If any one should feel that a sight of the ehef d’euvre of our great sculp- 
tor had not sufficiently rewarded him for the tedious ascent to the sky-parlor where this incom- 

rc. st 


parable work of art is exhibited, let him, by a few moments conversation with Mr, Kellogg, g 
a sight of his pocket sketch-book, and he will not go away regretting his journey towards the 







moon. 
The Greek Slave, as is generally known, was executed for an English nobleman, or order- 


Lord Ward, for 





ed, as the phrase is, and half the price advanced before its completion, 


whom it was intended, hearing that the pecuniary affairs of Powers were not as prosperous 






bit this statue in his native country, gen- 





as could be wished, and that it was his desire to exh 


erously insisted on his sending this, and executing a copy for him when it should be conveni- 






‘The statue arrived, without even the preliminary flourish usual on such occasions, and 


*lts 


was quietly opened to the public, and the unqualified admiration with whichit has been receiv- 






ed, both by the public and the press, will be the more valued by the artist because thus unbiass- 
ywds who throng daily 





In the general appreciation of the beauty of this work, by the 
‘van art, Sculpture, though in 





ed, 
. ; se . 
around it, we see a cheering indication of a new era in Ameri 


general earlier brought to perfection than painting, requires perhaps a higher degree of culti- 


vation to enjoy, since it depends on form and expression alone; while, possessing the addi- 






tiona attraction of color, painting catches the most untrained eye, 






The Greek Slave has been received, as we have just said, with unqualified and indiscrimi- 
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nate praise ; and the notices which have from day to day appeared in the public prints have ex- 
hausted superlatives in language, and comparatives in ancient and modern art, The impression 


we derived from our first view of the statue was, that it lacked that expression of deep sorrow 







and outraged modesty that the circumstances. or the name, rather. would lead us to expect ; 
‘to the conclusion that 







but on a second visit, we were not only reconciled to this, but we cam: 
face and figure, the artist had embodied the 


ition of the 






in the chastened and beautiful resign 
and if we look in vain for the intense and passionate grief of the 


highest idea of a Christian slave ; : 
Niobe, it is because she is sustained by a more spiritual and exalted faith, The Greek Slave 


is entirely out of the reach of criticism. No person who has capacity for enjoying its se- 
rene beauty, would ever think of venturing to criticise it; it may be commented upon 
but not criticised. At the first glance we felt that there wasa want of fulness in the arms ; 


but after awhile the beautiful creation stood before us, 









“a joy forever,” without a blem- 





ish to interfere with the rare impression it made of a perfect work of Art. Yet we have 
heard of the President of the National Academy calling it a superficial work! There seems to 
be a determination among the members of a certain clique of artists and self-styled amateurs, 






to decry every fine work of art from the studios of native genius, High excellence is taken for 


granted as a proof of a deficiency of ideality in an artist; entire success is supposed to indicate 





an absence of genius, while learning and honesty are regarded as proofs of superficiality, It 





tists who, either from indolence or incapacity, fail 





is the most natural thing y the world that ar 
il excellence, should endeavor to apologize for their 


lexcellence, which more 






to give to their productions mere mechanic: 






deficiencies, by convincing themselves that their works have an intern 





perfect works have not. Itis to the shame of a certain class of artists that they have decried the 








merits of Powers, and have pretended that, because he excelled in portraiture, therefore he was 


not capable of a work purely ideal. The same thing, and for the same reason, has been 






alleged by the same clique against Page, who, as a painter, is the equal of Powers, and the 
The Greek Slave of one, and the ‘Ruth of 


The statue has received the unequivocal 






only one that the United States has yet produced, 





the other, are a complete refutation of these slanders, 
judgment of the public in its favor as a work of the highest order ; and when the painting shal] 


. 
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be exhibited, we cannot doubt that it will receive the same judgment from which there is no 
appeal, We have understood that it is Mr, Page’s intention to exhibit his great painting to the 
public in a short time, at a very low price of admission, that the masses, who rarely have an 
opportunity of inspecting a really fine work of art, might be induced to visit it. The plan isa 
good one ; for if Art is tobe fostered in this country, it must be by the great Democratic masses. 
Neither the government nor the rich "show any disposition to encourage American Art, We 
have heard a story of a wealthy merchant of New-York, which illustrates the spirit that has 
generally been shown towards our great artists by our modern Medici. Mr, F was travel 
ling in Italy with his family, and being in Florence, he called upon Powers to sit for his bust» 
the price was fagreed upon, and the merchant prince was modelled in clay, A short time 
afterwards the merchant called upon the sculptor again, and said to him, “ Mr. Powers, you 
needn’t finish my bust, ’'ve found an Italian who has agreed to make me one for 250 dollars, 
which is) just fifty per cent. off your charge.” So the gentleman withdrew without paying 
Mr. Powers for his labor, But the’sculptor has had his revenge ; he keeps the clay model, which 
is an admirable portrait, in his studio, and ‘shows it to all of his American visitors, as a monu 
ment to the munificence of an American merchant. The visitors to the Slave have averaged 
about six hundred daily since it has been on exhibition, and if it had been placed ina room 
more easy of access, they would, unquestionably, have been nearly double, 

The American Art Union have been building a new Exhibition-room in the upper part of Broad- 
way, above Broome-st., where they will remove their pictures sometime during October. This 
society has been growing rapidly in importance durmg the past six years, and its operations this 
year will greatly exceed those of the last, The number of pictures already purchased is very 
large, but many of them are utterly unworthy of their destination, and reflect but little credit 
upon the taste or judgment of the committee, If they continue to spend the money entrusted to 
their keeping in purchasing such wretched attempts in art as some of the paintings which are 
hung in their exhibition room, while they neglect works of greater excellence, they will soon be 
convinced of the folly of their course bya diminution of the number of their subscribers. They 
have purchased some excellent pictures, and have had a very beautiful medal struck by C, 
Cushing Wright, having on one side a head in very high relief of the artist Allston, and on the 
reverse the Genius of America crowning Painting and Sculpture, represented by two male 
figures, with laurel, This is very literal, for the Genius of America don’t crown such kind of 
people with anything else, as they say in the Bowery. This medal is superior to any work of 
the kind that has hitherto been executed in this country, and it is as creditable to the artist who 
executed it, as it is to the Art-Union for giving him the commission; we only regret that they 
have not in all cases evinced the same disposition to employ the best talent. 

The last Common Council appropriated five hundred dollars for a full length portrait of 
Governor Wright, and two hundred and fifty dollars for a portrait of Mayor Mickle, to be placed 
in the City Hall, These sums were exactly fifty per cent. less than the appropriations hereto 
fore made for ‘he same objects, excepting in the case of Mayor Havemeyer. Why a Demo- 
cratic Common Council should have shown so marked a want of respect for their own political 
friends, as to cheapen their portraits, we do not know; and their parsimony will be regretted 
by the whole nation and lamented in after times, since it prevented the portrait of one of the 
most distinguished ornaments of the Democratic party being painted, No artist of respectable 
talents would consent to paint a full length portrait for less than the price usually paid, and the 
consequence was, that Governor Wright having died, his portrait wil! not be placed among the 
other Governors of the State in the City Hall; and when it shall be asked why his portrait is 
not there, it will be told that his political friends had not the generosity to appropriate sufficient 
money to pay for it, The city had but just appropriated one thousand dollars to pay for the 
portrait of Governor Bouck, but they could not afford to pay forthe p&trait of Governor Wright. 
Mr, Mooney has just finished a characteristic head of Ex-Mayor Mickle, which has been placed 
in the Governor’s room; and we understand that Mr, Whitehorne has been commissioned to 
paint a fancy sketch of Governor Wright—to expecta portrait would be too much; andjit would 
be better forthe city to purchase the admirable daguerreotype of the dead governor in Plumbe’s 
gallery, and hang this in the hall, than to hang up a caricature of one of the most able chief 
magistrates of the state. 

The recent victories in Mexico, which electrified the whole nation, will add to our roster of 
heroes a column of new names, and give employment to our artists in perpetuating their like- 
nesses, Our magazine goes to press while we are ina state of hurraing anxiety as jo the 
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result of Scott’slast achievement, It is said that one cause of his demanding an armistice was a 
fear that our troops could not be restrained from committing excesses if they once got inside 
the city, We hardly believe it. And yet they must have been fired with a strong desire for 
the promised revels in “ those‘halls” of the Montezumas. But the revels will come off, if not in 
the halls of the Montezumas, they will in some other; for as Sir John Cheke says in the Heart 
of Sedition, ** every man is easily and naturally brought from labor to ease, from the better to 
the worse, from diligence to slothfulness ; and afier wars it is commonly seen that a great num. 
ber of those that were once honest, return home again like roysters,” There are pippins to 
come yet, and at least the first half of ginger will be hot i’ the mouth, when some of our boys 
who went to Mexico “honest” return back again like roysters...... The transition from 
war to warblers is not very sudden; the sword has furnished more themes for the lyre than 
any other implement; and we can turn from the Castle of San Juan d’Ulloa to Castle Garden 
without having to make a very violent effort; while the change from the Dons of Mexico, with 
their troops of cut-throat guerillas, to Don Jose Villarino with his troop of warblers, is too 
agreeable to be resisted. The Havanese Italians have left us and gone to Boston, where, after 
concertising awhile, they will embark for Cuba, Their last night was a triumph for Tedesco, 
who took her benefit on that occasion; she was losing half her bouquets, which are the laurels 
of Opera singers, by attempting Rosina, a character for which nature never designed her. Don 
Jose was unfortunate in bringing out the Barber, for he had neither a Rosina, a Count, nora 
Figaro in his troupe. But just as Don Jose and his troupe departed, Signor Sanquirico and his 
new company arrived in the Union from Cherbourg, one of the luckless line of French steam 
packets ; she came in withher captain’s arm in splinters and half her passengers on the sick list 
with the small-pox ; but what could be more natural than for the passengers by this line to be pitted, 
She had no sugar on the passage out, but then they had plenty of sweet voices on the passage 
back...... The new Opera House in Astor Place will be opened on the first of November » 
it will be the only building of the kind in the city with any pretensions to architectural beauty, 
The house covers the entire lot of ground on which it is built, which is pyramidal in shape, and 
admirably constructed for the two great objects of seeing and hearing. Report speaks well of 
some of the artists engaged by Signor Sanquirico, but nothing is known positively of their 
merits. We have seen it stated in a Philadelphia paper that the management of the New 
Opera House was going totry the experiment of excluding members of the press from the free 
list. It can hardly be possible that they could be so blind to their interest as to venture upon such 
a novel test of their merits, Let themtry it, if they would know exactly what it will cost..... 
The Broadway Theatre, which has risen like an exhalation since last May, has already been 
opened to the public, The house is constructed upona plan essentially different from any 
other theatrical establishment in the city; the greater part of the audience are placed in the 
galleries, or rather the largest part of the auditorium is in the upper part of the house, The 
theatre is very spacious, and showy, but the manager must be liberal in his pay to artists, and 
untiring and judicious in his selection of novelties, 1f he would reap a fair reward for his enter- 
prise. It is said that he sets his face against the starring system, which will do very well, pro- 
vided that he secures all the stellar talents for his stock company, It is said, too, that he is 
going to have a ballet and “ plenty of legs ;” this is another good idea, but then the legs must 
be well formed and the da//et must be well got up, The proprietor has advertised that it will 
be his aim to secure the best talent without any regard to the geography of its birth or nurture ; this 
is another good plan. There cannot be a greater absurdity than to expect people to prefer inferior 
talent to genius, because it happens to be national. The principle of free-trade is just as applica- 
ble in art as in commerce; all that we have a right to ask, is that native talent shall have 
equal privileges with foreign, and if it cannot sustain itself, why then let it go. We hear 
nothing of the production of new pieces at the new theatre, The manager would do well to 
imitate the liberal example of Mr, Forrest, and offer a sufficient :aducement for the production 
of an American Comedy; he has even neglected the old custom of offering a premium for an 
Opening prologue, by which he has made a mistake. So large a theatre requires the support 
of all classes; and there is none that can do more for such an establishment than the literary 
class, although they are few in number and generally poor in purse, yet their influence is all 
powerful, We have heard that Col. Mann intended to appropriate three boxes for the exclusive 
use of members of the press, and if this should prove true, it will no doubt have the happiest 
effect upon the receipts of his house. We do not intend to intimate that the press can be 
bribed to give a dishonest report respecting a public performance, but a suitable regard for the 
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comfort of its members might induce many to frequent the theatre who now rarely enter its 
doors, and thus many others would be enticed to follow their example...... The failure of 
Prime, Ward & Co., has been an engrossing topic of conversation among all classes during 
the past month. Notwithstanding the frequency of failures in the commercial world, and the 
perils which all merchants encounter, the stoppage of an old-esiablished house always causes 
as much astonishment as though, from the very nature of mercantile transactions, such events 
were not inevitable, As merchants become more enlightened; as the principles of trade 
and commerce become more generally understood, and the discoveries of science and 
universal peace render navigation more safe, failures become more rare. No merchant could 
lose his property and become bankrupt from such causes as reduced Antonio to beggary. 
Almost all the mercantile failures that occur now are owing purely to gambling operations and 
not to the disasters of legitimate trade. Such, too, are the artifices by which merchants conduct 
their business at the present day, owing to the false principles of banking which are authorized 
by law, that many houses contrive to enter into large commercial operations and maintain 
their credit even when they are far gone in bankruptcy. A merchant who continues to con- 
tract engagements without a reasonable prospect of fulfilling them, is but little better than a 
swindler, Yet such is the peculiar state of mercantile morals in England, that within the past 
eighteen years six Governors of the Bank of England have failed in business, and the majority 
of them, according to the Times, were proved to have been unable to pay their debts when they 
were elected to that responsible station, Yet the laws of the bank require that the governor shall 
own £30,000 of its stock. The last failure of a Governor of the Bank of England occurred but 
a few weeks since, and was occasioned by a disastrous speculation in rye meal, The Bank 
cf England has become almost as obnoxious to the people of that country as the United States 
Bank was here, The cry of free trade in gold has now entirely superseded that of free trade in 
corn, and the liberal presses are demanding new issues of paper money. Our legislature con- 
tinues to strive against the abuses of paper currency, and a bill is now before the Senate to compel 
the country banks to redeem their issues at par in Wall-street...... Among the publications 
of the last month are two translations from the French, by Mr, Francis G, Shaw, both having 
the same object, but being by very different writers; one is an attempt by M, Briancourt to 
give a popular view of Fourierism, and the other is George Sand’s Companion of the tour of 
France. Mr, Shaw is a gentleman of leisure, benevolent, well-instructed, and an enthusiastic 
disciple of Fourier, He has the three requisite qualities of a good translator; he understands 
his own and the language which he translates ; he has a hearty sympathy with his author, and 
is thoroughly honest, He made atranslation of Consuelo, which we have not read, but judging 
from the two which we have named, we have no doubt that it was admirably rendered into 
wholesome’English. The literary merits of these works is their sole recommendation ; there 
is a melancholy lack of exactness in their reasoning. The phenomenon of a female reformer, 
or philosopher, has yet to be witnessed by the world; women declaim eloquently where they 
fee] strongly, as a cat will scratch you if you pinch her tail ; you may trust their instincts but 
not their arguments, Madame Sand says, “ all that I have written I have thought, and I think 
still.’ She should have written felt for thought, She complains that she has been cen- 
sured while nobody has attempted to refute her. * Hitherto, alas ! they have given me no other 
answer than thet of the song of King Dagobert, that great politician of past times, if we are to 
believe the legend: 
* Apprends lui dit le roi, 
Que je n’aime pas les pourquoi.” 


[t is very remarkable that such theories as those of the Fourierites, which are the peculiar 
birth of a social condition like that of France, should ever take root here. That the benevolent 
spirits of Europe should eagerly adopt any scheme that promises to meliorate their unnatural 
condition of society, is not to be wondered at. It is as impossible for them to understand the 
political freedom which we enjoy in the United States, and the consequent happiness of our 
citizens, as it is for us to feel their miseries; but we are like’ men rowing'in a boat with our 
faces turned all the time to Europe, while we continually recede farther and farther from it. 
The great masses of the people, however, live at home and think of home; those who borrow 
their ideas from abroad are happily getting less numerous every day. Perhaps the most absurd 
of all the philosophers among us who have imported their ideas from across the Atlantic are 
the Land Reformers, so called because they never reform the land, but only seek to reform it 
by asking their neighbors to give them a slice of their farms. Considering the vast numbers 
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of our countrymen who congregate in Paris, it is no wonder that many Gallic novelties in 
doctrine as well as dress are annually imported ; it was Mr. Brisbane who first brought over 
Fourierism to this country, after residing a few months in Paris, A letter writer in Paris 
says : ** We Yankees abound in Paris this year to an extraordinary degree. At Meurice’s the 
other day, when calling on a friend, I counted thirty odd at that one hotel, hailing from the 
United States, and was told, on good authority, that the transient Americans in Paris during 
the whole of last month, amounted considerably upwards of two hundred”. ,... While gossip- 
ping about Art, we should have alluded to the holiday book which Wiley & Putnam are preparmg 
for Christmas, called “ Pearls of American Poetry.” The illustrations are in the style of the old 
illuminations and are quite equal in their way to any English publication of the kind that we 
have seen. As works of art these illustrations have no merit whatever ; the mechanical execu- 
They are like our Gothic churches, mere 





tion is the only point about them demanding praise. 
gimceracks, which amuse the eye by their grotesqueness, but make no appeal tothe mind, We 
shouldbe glad to see this whole brood of shams, which always remind us of the rabble rout in 
Comus, put in a heap and set fire to, including all the sprawling crockets, stained glass, 
clustered columns and hooded windows, which mar the beauty of our streets. And the mention 
of these night-mares of civilization, reminds us of the Free Academy, which we cannot now 
notice as we intended to do, There appears to be a chance that the genius who has been per- 
mitted to put up such scarecrows in our streets as the Bowling Green Fountain and certain 
Gothie churches, is to be entrusted with the architectural design’of the Free Academy ; but the 
trustees are bound not to accept any plan for the building until the people have seen the 


designs and had an opportunity to express an opinion about them. 


Two works, which have lately appeared in Paris, on the life and character of Saint Francis 
of Assisi, are made the occasion of an interesting article on the same subject in the last num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review. To the Protestant of the nineteenth century, in the free exer- 
cise of his unquestioned right of private judgment, the history of the Church previous to the 
Reformation presents a most interesting subject of thought, But however he may congratu- 
late himself on his emancipation from the spiritual despotism that for so long held Chris- 
tendom under its iron rule, he cannot but admit, that in his great gain something also has been 
lost, Protestantism is rationalism, or the result of the combined action of reason and sentiment, 
and is directly opposed to enthusiasm ;—while Catholicism, imposing upon its followers blind 
and implicit faith, not only gives free scope to the flame of enthusiasm, or fanaticism, which is 
the same thing, but actually fans the smouldering embers that m the coldest natures are never 
wholly extinguished ; and however we may denounce the enthusiast or the fanatic, the world 
would get along very slowly without them, They,keep alive the sacred fire,—though in the 
exercise of their office, it must be admitted, they sometimes consume what we cannot readily 
part with, When we see a man, like the founder of the Franciscans. abandoning the splendor 
of his father’s house, the eyes that looked brightest on him, and the festivals where he was 
foremost in feats of arms, to devote his days and nights to devout exercises, and to the aid of 
the suffering—to assume the garments of a beggar, and to take poverty for his bride—follow- 
ing to the letter that command so seldom even in spirit complied with, “* Sell what thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and take up thy bed and follow me,”—we may call him mad, But there 
is moral beauty in his madness; and if we do not sympathize with it, we may at least look upon 
it reverently, as the savage looks on all insanity. It is said of St. Francis, that his only self- 
indulgence was melancholy, and that, wasted by care and abstinence—living only to consoli- 
date his order, and haunted by forebodings of their degeneracy—he gave way to tears until his 
eyesight almost failed him, He vehemently reproved the faults of his followers ; and when it 
was related among them which should be greatest, he abdicated the government and became noth- 
ing more than a minor brother. But notwithstanding the degeneracy and corruption of his fol- 
lowers, and all the shafts of wit and of persecution that have been hurled against his order, it con- 
tained a principle of vitality; “ and after six centuries,” says the reviewer, “ still lives and flour- 
ishes—the boast of the Papal, and a problem for the Protestant world. The success of the Fran- 
cisean rule, as well as of Monasticism generally, is attributed mainly to a servile spirit, which 
desires to abdicate the burden of free-will, and the responsibility of free-agency—a feeble 
spirit, which can stand erect, and make progress only when sustained by the pressure and im- 
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pulse of a crowd,—anda warning spirit, which takes refuge from the pains Of doubt in the con- 
tagion of monastic unanimity.” We should refer it rather to that original tendency in human- 
ity to extremes—that centrifugal force of the moral nature, if we may use the metaphor—that 
led men to the Sooffeeism of Persia, to the Mysticism of Christianity, and perhaps we might add, 
to the Transcendentalism of modern Germany; and, as we said at first, it is this tendency to 
extremes, this fanaticism, or enthusiasm, that keeps alive that flame, that, once extinguished, 
would leave our nature cold and stolid beyond the line of perpetual congelation, It is indeed 
the nature of this, as of all flames,to scorch and to consume; but happily the world has never 
been without the means of throwing cold water upon it, and thus keeping it eventually within 
bounds, The first great reform in the Church, previous to the days of Luther, was effected 
by the mendicant friars, and they numbered among them many illustrious names. While no 
apology can be offered for their vices, their follies, and their crimes, we may yet see, through 
all these, the germ of a holy idea, and reverence it accordingly. There are those who believe, 
and we think with truth, that in the great events of Providence, and except in its influence on 
individual character and responsibility, that which we call evil has, like cold in the material 
world, only a negative existence —that it is the husk or shell in which, for some wise and in- 
scrutable purpose, the immortal germ of goodness is enclosed: and if we read history in the 
light of this belief, we shall not fail to find these seeds in its apparently wholly barren or wholly 
corrupt periods. 

A young American has lately published in England, Etchings of a Whaling Cruise, &c., of 
which a writer in the Edinburgh Review says is every way worthy to take rank with Dana’s 
Two Years Before the Mast. and adds, justly, that this is no slight praise. Mr, Browne, the 
author of the book, says, “There are now in active employment more than seven hundred 
whaling vessels belonging to the New-England states, manned by nearly twenty thousand 
hardy and intrepid men, It isa reproach to the American people, that in this age of moral 
reform, the protecting arm of the law has not reached these daring adventurers, History 
scarcely furnishes a parallel for the deeds of cruelty committed upon them during their long 
and perilous voyages, The startling increase of crime in the whale fishery demands a rem- 
edy. Scarcely a vessel arrives in port that does not bring intelligence of a mutiny. Are the mur- 
derous wrongs which compel men to rise up and throw off the burden of oppression unworthy 
of notice?” From this the reviewer remarks, that “It is a step towards the redress of na- 
tional abuses to make them known in other countries, especially in rival countries, for the 
spirit of emulation or the sense of shame may succeed, when the sense of justice has been 
appealed to in vain ;’ and this he considers the object of Mr, Browne’s volume, and we should 
infer, his motive for publishing it in England. If this be so, we think the author has done his 
country injustice; for although her sense of right may be a little obtuse, her action upon it 
when it is once aroused is not tardy, and even if it were, it could scarcely be quickened by 
the precepts or example of England, We might add, that nearly all the crimes are committed 
by vagabond English sailors; and what few colonial vessels keep the sea in face of the com- 
petition of the American whalers, whose great success has been in a considerable degree ow- 
ing to the absence of that “ protecting arm of the law’ which the British reviewer advises, 
and the presence of which is always indicated by the decay of prosperity. 

We copy from the same pages the following just analysis of the late novels of D'[sraeli» 
Coningsby and Tancred : 

These novels have ail one object; or, rather, they all express an effort towards an object, 
and that no less a one than the revolution and regeneration of modern society, All that we are 
accustomed most to admire—that we are wont to rest upon as most stable amid the fluctuating 
fortunes of the world—the progress of civilization, the development of human intelligence, the 
co-ordinate extension of power and responsibility among the masses of mankind—the advance 
of self-reliance and self-control,—all, in truth, for which not we alone, but all other nations, 
have been yearning, fighting, and praying, for the last three centuries ;—all that has been done 
by the Reformation, by the English and French revolutions, by American independence, is here 
proclaimed an entire delusion and failure, and we are taught that we can now only hope to m 
prove our future by utterly renouncing our past, Mr, D’[sraelihas kept clear of the sophism of 
Rousseau, who insensibly transplanted himself and society into a state of nature, with all that 
cultivation which they could only acquire by coming out of that state; but he has only done so 
by extending and exaggerating the paradox, and by desiring to transplant man back into an un- 
civilized state, not only with respect to the independence of the desires, but also with respect 
to mora! effort and spiritual culture,” 

Farther on we find a pleasant notice of two pleasant works of travels, A Journal of a Few 
Months’ Residence in Portugal, &c., by Mrs. Quillinan, a daughter of the poet Wordsworth— 
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which we alluded to in our last number,—and A Year of Consolation, by Mrs, Butler, The 
writer recommends publishing a book of travels as the most agreeable mode of indulging one’s 
vanity, and inflicting one’s egotism on one’s friends, who are all expected to read it, or to ex- 
press, immediately On receiving it, the extreme pleasure they expect from reading it—the cus- 
tomary phrase adopted by the king of the French on all such occasions, These two volumes 
of Mrs, Butler and Mrs. Quillinan, neither of them common books, present the most striking 
contrast, in the subjectivity of the one, and the odjectivity of the other. “It is,” says the 
whiter, “ the Lake school against the Romantic school—the Excursion against Childe Harold— 
Ryde! Mount against Covent Garden,—but Covent Garden in its zenith, with the Kembles act- 
ing Shakspeare, and, flash after flash, electrifying an audience composed of all that was most 
brilliant in the land.” Whether it be from some lingering and romantic associations with Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage and his well-sung woes, or from the actual fitness of things, it would seem 
that for all who suffer, either from poetical melancholy or from positive sorrow, there could be 
no consolation like that of a sojourn in Italy, associated as it is with our ideas of what is clas- 
sical in literature, beautiful in art, and heroic in history, Voices from her broken arches and 


her mouldering walls seem to say, 
«* Come and see 


The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 

O’er steps of broken thrones and columns, ye 

Whose agonies are evils of a day; 

A world is at your feet, as fragile as your clay.” 
Summoned by these voices, or seeking alleviation from private grief, Mrs. Butler left England 
in the middle of December, and accompanied only by her maid, performed the bold, though 
perhaps not perilous exploit of a pilgrimage to Rome; and the experience of her year’s resi- 
dence there she has given in the volume which she calls ** A Year of Consolation,” In point of 
literary merit it is certainly not faultless, It furnishes abundant materials for the dissecting 
knife of the critic,—that Cerberus to whom, with rash pertinacity, Mrs, Butler has ever, in all 
cases, refused to throw the propitiating sop. Her impressions, always vivid and sparkling, she 
transfers from her own mind to that of her reader as they spontaneously arise—sometimes del- 
icate and beautifully polished, and sometimes strong, rough, and unvarnished. Many expres- 
sions occur, the bad taste of which cannot be disputed, and which might easily have been 
avoided without running into the opposite extreme of fine-ladyism, But it isa book one does 
not laydown after taking it up until he comes to the close; and although she goes over ground of- 
ten travelled and written of before, she never fails to invest the familiar scene with the novelty 
ef her own impressions, and with something of the vitality of her own genius. Mrs, Butler has 
been severely censured for the title of her book, which, it is said, in the outset, stimulates vulgar 
curiosity and for weeping “ melodious tears” before the public. For ourself, we see nothing ob- 
jectionable in the title of the book, and no reason why genius in its expression should be restrict- 
ed to the objective; and if Byron and his school “‘ weep for the press and wipe their eyes with 
the public,” the public’ generally pay them the compliment of being interested and devoted lister- 
ers to their revelations, Indeed, it is the highest office of genius to give utterance to the dee Pp 
experiences of the human heart, and this it can do only through the medium of its own person- 
ality, Genius is the high priest of humanity, and it must express its aspirations and utter its 
oracles, not in unknown tongues, but in those tones of joy and grief, of hope and memory, of 
despair and love, that find their echoes in every bosom, 

Whatever may be the comparative abstract merits of Childe Harold and the Excursion, it 
cannot be denied that while the one has sunk deep into the popular heart, the other has scarce 
left upon it a faint trace of its existence. 

The most able article of the number of the Edinburgh Review which we have been thus has- 
tily scanning with our readers, is a consideration of the question, “ What is to be done with 
our criminals?” The writer laments the prevalence of a morbid sentimentality on the subject 
of punishment, and the exaggerated horror so often expressed of all species and degrees of 
corporal punishment; and he thinks it ridiculous to suppose that the infliction of bodily pain can 
diminish the dignity of one who has reconciled himself to the degradation of putting his hand 
into his neighbor’s pocket. He contends, also, that the prevention of crime should be the first 
object of penal legislation, and not, as some believe, the reformation of the offender and his 
restoration to society, The objection to corporal punishment seems to us te lie in its brutality 
—in the fact that it appeals to the lower nature, to the fear of physical pain, and not at all to 
the moral sense of the criminal, and that it partakes of the nature of revenge; and since all 
men consider it a degradation, the argument that because a criminal has degraded himself in 
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one way, society has the right to degrade him still farther, seems nothing more than palliating 
one wrong by administering another, [t is as if because a man had made an unsuccessful 
attempt to poison himself, society were to step in and complete the work. Whether the ob- 
ject or punishment be either to reform the criminal or to prevent crime, society, in our view, 
has no right to degrade the criminal, or to revenge itself for the wrong he has committed, while 
it has the unquestioned right of preventing him from repeating his offences against its laws by 
imprisonment, and by forcing him to labor to defray the expense of it, While we regard the 
reforms that are going on in penal legislation, and the increasing attention paid to the moral 
elevation of that class of society who have violated its laws, as one of the most significant 
signs of the advancement of civilization and Christianity, we cannot deny that there 7s a de- 
gree of morbid sentimentality existing with reference to criminals—the natural and unavoida- 
ble consequence, perhaps, of a great re-action. That their physical and moral well-being 
should be cared for—that they should be dealt with in the spirit of him who said, “ Let him who 
is without sin cast the first stone,” and not in pharisaical, holier-than-thou‘spirit, we admit ;—but 
‘we question the propriety or the wisdom of making them heroes in any degree, or bestowing 
privileges and attentions upon them that we never dream of doing upon those who, like them 
in all respects except that of having escaped detection, still haunt the highways and by-ways 
of our country, But whether, in the punishment of criminals, the object of society be either 
to prevent crime or to reform the offender, might not the end be more speedily attained by be- 
ginning at the origin of evil, and by diverting a portion of the sums expended on the prisons 
of obdurate offenders, to secure the means of education and moral training to the children 
brought up in ignorance and crime, and which, generation after generation, perpetually recruit 
the ranks of the lawless and the gnilty? If the fountain-head were once purified, would not 
the stream soon run clear? A government, it appears to us, has two obligations to the gov- 
erned, and these are, to provide education and employment, and it should not only provide but en- 
force education, since its own security depends on the enlightenment of the people who compose 
it, If, for instance, the present generation of children were all educated—and education includes, 
of course, judicious moral and religious training,—and if afterwards they were provided with 
means of honorable support, would not crime diminish in rapid proportion? As it is, society 
has it all her own way, since she both makes the criminals and punishes them, She makes 
them by suffering a generation of children to grow up beneath her very eyes, in ignorance and 
vice, the slaves of their lower unstincts—awithout employment, and beset by all those tempta- 
tions that more protected natures cannot always withstand; and then, she expends immense 
sums in building prisons and penitentiaries to incarcerate them at home, or she transports them 
to distant colonies. where, sinking deeper and deeper into degradation, the evil is perpetuated 
and crime is multiplied. But all these great questions which affect the welfare of society and 
the interests of humanity, are every year agitated with increasing interest ; and though we are 
destined to grope our way blindly through doubts, intricacies, and contradictions, light will 
eventually dawn upon unwearied and conscientious effort, 

Our countryman, Rev. Theodore Parker, of Boston, having lately published a translation of 
De Wette’s Critical and Historical Introduction to the Canonical Scriptures of the Old Testa 
ment, as well as German Theology in General, is rather roughly dealt with in the last 
number of the North British Review. The writer says, and very truly, that “the proper re- 
medy against the evil influence of an infidel literature is, to supply a Christian literature equally 
opulent in all the resources that make its rival valuable, The proper remedy against false rea- 
soning is right reasoning, Contemptuons silence will not do, The evil must be met by the 
creation of a literature not directly apologetic but compulsatory ; such a literature as that which 
the Cudworths, the Clarks, the Warburtons, the Lardners, the Butlers of a better age, pro- 
duced,—when English deism was as formidable as German pantheism is now.” The writer 
pronounces Mr, Parker grossiy ignorant of German, and no great master of English, and his 
translation neither elegant nor correct, This review offers a strong contrast to the highly lau- 
datory one of Strauss and Parker in a late number of the Westminster. 

The review of the novels of the Countess Hahn Hahn, also, in the present number of the 
North British, commences with a playful satire on that production of the present day, of which 
we have no organic remains in the earlier social furmations—the Miterary lady, Time was, ac 
cording to the writer, when the family circle was considered the proper sphere of women, and 
while he admits their services in fields where their interposition was not very urgently requir- 
ed, and while he would be delighted to hear the star one might discover by her continued 
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watching through the telescope called Julia or Seraphma, he intimates that the lady would have 
been better employed in putting her children to bed, or rehabilitating her husband’s garments, 

It is very common for men to talk eloquently on woman’s sphere, or woman’s mission, which 
sphere or mission, when fairly explained, seems to be,a meritorious discharge of the offices of 
cook, sempstress, and nursery-maid, We admit that an educated woman, in the widest sense 
of the term, should be capable of filling all these domestic offices; at the same time, we doubt 
if in doing so she is fulfilling her highest destiny, Mending the husband’s garments and putting 
the children to bed, is a small part of the duties of a wife and mother, grariting, what is gene. 
rally assumed, that a woman lives only in others and for others, and has no individual right to 
cultivate and elevate her own nature, These are mechanical operations that the hands of the 
tailor and the nursery-maid will execute as well as hers, But a woman’s highest sphere is to 
be the companion of her husband and the instructor of her children, and, as Goethe says, if the 
husband dies, she is to be the father of the children; and it is utterly impossible that she should 
be fitted for these high offices unless she devotes a part of her time to intellectual pursuits. 
But from the prejudice against learned women, or from some other cause, few are capable of 
fulfilling this destiny; and the husband accordingly seeks companionship in books or elsewhere, 
the children are sent for instruction to schools, or that highest duty of a parent is administered 
by hired teachers at home, and the mother, meantime, is considered a pattern of conjugal duty 
if the dinner is served punctually and well, the house swept and garnished, the buttons sewed 
on, and the stockings darned. There are few women, however, at this day, in affluent circum- 
stances, who do not transfer this superintendance of their domestic affairs to housekeepers and 
servants, while they “toil not, neither do they spin;” but as long as they do not wear the 4/ue 
stocking, they are considered within the “ sphere,” and beyond reproach, But in the present 
state of the “social formation,” there are numbers of women who have neither children to put to 
bed, nor husbands to mend for, and to whom, by common consent, has hitherto been assigned 
the destiny of petting poodles and propagating gossip in this world, and leading apes in the 
next; and when such women find a resource in literature, we think that the charmed * sphere” 
should be enlarged, and that they should be permitted to enter it unmolested, however it may 
be with their matronly sisters. We leave this question to the consideration of the party who 
advocate “ women’s rights,” and return to the fair Countess Hahn Hahn, From those books of 
hers which we have read, we should not hesitate to pronounce their moraiity of at least a ques- 
tionable tendency; and while we acknowledge the exquisite refinement, delicacy, and eleva- 
tion of sentiment that pervades them, and that only a woman of rare genius could conceive and de- 
lineate, we feel, at the same time, their danger to those who must breathe the atmosphere of ordi- 
nary life. The most delicious perfumes are poisonous when substituted for common air, The 
admirers of the Countess Hahn Hahn, George Sand, and of that school of writers, do them 
great injustice by their exclusive praise, which thus calls out from those of different opinions un- 
qualified condemnation. That there is much to admire and also much to condemn in the writings 
of George Sand, her most ardent admirer should candidly admit. There has lately appeared, 
however, in two leading popular English journals, most eulogistic articles on her genius and 
works, and, if we recollect aright, without containing one word of condemnation or disapproval 
The critic of the Countess Hahn Hahn, to whom we have alluded, on the contrary extreme, 
strenuously recommends all husbands and fathers to commii to the flames whatever writings 
of hers they may find in the hands of their wives or daughters 

An article on Photography, in the North British, contains many curious details of that won- 
derful process that gives substance to a shadow, and re-produces nature with unerring fidel 
ity. It appears that the first Daguerreotype portrait from life was taken in New-York in 1839, 
Since that time it has been brought to a high degree of perfection, and it is considered by many 
that eventually it will re-produce all the colors of the natural world, The importance of this 
art in various departments is as yet scarcely felt. It is already applied to engraving, so that 
an impression from life or from another picture may be thrown directly upon the plate to be en- 
graved, thus preventing the necessity of transferring and reducing the original. In anatomical 
drawings, illustrations of natural history, and in short, in all the arts and sciences, it may be 
made highly serviceable, It is related of a traveller who ascended Mount Etna with his ea- 
mera, in order to obtain a view of the crater, that, having arranged his apparatus, an eruption 


immediately took place, which drove him from the scene, Returning to collect the fragments 
of his instrument, he found, to his surprise, that it was not only uninjured, but that it contained 
an excellent picture of the crater and the eruption, We find in this article several highly in- 
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teresting experiments made by Dr, Draper, of the University of New-York, more curious and 
wonderful than the daguerreotype itself, by which the same phenomena were produced by con 
tact alone, without the intervention of light, These experiments have led Sir David Brewst 
to the conclusion, that * all bodies throw off emanations in greater or less abundance, in par 
cles of greater or less size, and with greater or less velocities ;—that these particles ente) 
more or less into the pores of solid and fluid bodies,—sometimes resting near their surface- 
sometimes effecting a deeper entrance, and sometimes permeating them altogether ;—that 
these emanations, when feeble, show themselves in these images—when stronger, in chemical 
changes, when stronger still in their action on the olfactory nerves, and when thrown off most , 
copiously and rapidly in heat affecting the nerves of touch—in photogenic action, dissevering 


and re-combining the elements of nature, and in phosphorescent and luminous emanations, ex! 
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citing the retina and producing vision, 
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The Lives Ts Queens of England, from the Norman Conquest; with Anecdotes of their 
Courts. Now first published, from official records and other authentic documents, private as 
well as public. By Agnes Strickland. Lea & Blanchard, Phil. 

The present number of this very valuable addition to English biographical literature, is 
among es most charming of the series, and contains the memoir of Mary Beatrice, Queen Con- 
sort of James II, ; also of Mary II., Queen Regent of Great Britain. The volumes are replete 
with anecdote, which imparts to them the interest of romance, and enhances the instruction 


they afford, 









Endless Amusement : a collection of nearly 400 entertaining experiments in various branches of 
Science, with the wonders of the Air-pump; all the popular tricks and changes of the Cards ; 
also a complete system of Pyrotechny ; with illustrations, Lea & Blanchard, 

This is a very interesting collection of experiments, calculated to amuse the young and in- 
genious, Those simple = rations are made plain and incile, that once would have exposed the 
operator to the rigor of the law as a sorcerer, 







The Natural History of the Ballet-Girl, By Atzert Smiru. D, Appleton & Co., 200 Broad 
way. 

The author, in this case, has attempted to excite sympathy for the condition of the ballet- 
girl, by tearing from the associations with which she is surrounded the romance and lightness 
that attend them in popular estimation, and describing the being as she is—humble, hard- 
working, and, as he avers, virtuous in spite of temptation, It is an agreeable little sketch of 
the every day life of those who seek to amuse the public, 









Half Hours with the Best Authors, By Cuartes Knieut, Wi.ey & Putnam, 161 Broadway, 

These pleasing volumes form Nos, 105 and 106 of Wiley’s Library of Choice Reading, and 
they contain some 90 selections from the best English authors, American and British, The 
British writers are not always the best English authors, as the language is found in its greatest 
purity on this side of the water. The selections are well made, and present a great variety of 
the best matter in a very agreeable way to the reader, 










The Journeyman Joiner, or the Companion of the Tour of France, By Grorcr Sanp, W. H. 
Graham, Tribune Buildings, 


This French novelist has a great notoriety, and her works are in demand by a large c lass, 
Many are attracted by their immorality, and others by some vague idea of a “ reform of soci- 
ety’ >that may be wrought out through the agenc y of writers. The dim idea of “ reform” 
seems to be adesire tor some revolution in society, by which all vices may be indulged in 
harmlessly, and the necessity for industry to support the indulgence done away with. She 
‘ s»omplains, in her preface, the at portions of her works translated into English are omitted. This 
does not appear to be the case with the present volume, 










Chambers’ Miscellany Y . Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, Edited by Rosent Cuam- 
pers, Berford & Co,, 2 Astor House, New York. 


This work has a certain degree of popularity ; but we are by no means favorable to the cir- 
culation of Engl ish works that inculcate a narrow minded bigotry, and that are written in a 
Chinese style of arrogance that seems to consider all not of England as barbarian, Many of 
the papers of this miscellany are written in a tone so evidently emanating from “ Snobism” 
as to be valueless for the pretended information they convey. 




















